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The Zinc that originally put 
Zinc-Base Die-Castings on a 


High Level...and has kept 
them high! 


BUNKER HILL ZINC, when its 99.99+ quality came into the 
market back in 1928, quickly proved to be a boon to the 
die-casting industry. It enabled die-casters to take full ad- 
vantage of the inherent merits of zinc-base castings. Bunker 
Hill pioneered this basic change in the development of the 
industry. It is still a leader in the production of quality zinc 


for die-castings. 


Today, the die-caster who wants the best is able to get the 
purest zinc available—Bunker Hill. If you would be interested 
in trying out Bunker Hill, let us know your requirements. We'll 
put you in touch with a small tonnage supplier. 


Eastern Sales Agents 
ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY «+ 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUNKER HILL 99.99% ZINC 


Sales Office for Pacific Coast 
THE BUNKER HILL CO. © 660 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4G, CALIF. 
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LINE 
Editorials 


Maybe President Eisenhower would 
be more alarmed over the prospect 
of “a depression that will curl your 
hair” if he had more hair to curl. 

* * * 

The Standard Oil Company an- 
nounces the sale of its candle manu- 
facturing plant in Indiana. Appar- 
ent they are at last convinced that 
the electric light is here to stay. 

Recent developments seem to have 
aroused some question as to whose 
welfare has been most served by the 
teamster unions’ welfare funds. 

“Art lovers” in New York paid $50 
jor pictures painted by a chimpanzee. 
Apparently the chimp made monkeys 
of the buyers. 

Twelve months from now, of course, 
the appearance of the new 1958 model 
automobiles will be making you 
ashamed of driving that obsolete, 
shabby old 1957 model. 

An orange, says a research chem- 
ist, ‘contains eleven amino acids, sev- 
enteen carotenoid pigments and eleven 
flavonoids.” Fortunately it also con- 
tains some mighty good-tasting juice. 

A headline says “Basketball Star 
Presented With New Car.” But how 
could a basketball star get into one 
of these new automobiles? 
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With the demand for heavier electrical loads con- 
stantly on the increase, the demand for electrical 
equipment of greater capacities also continues to 
grow. One of those items is circuit breakers. 

As a result, design engineers are constantly faced 
with the problem of not only making breakers of 
greater load-carrying capacity, but of keeping down 
their weight and physical size. 

In wrestiing with just such a 
problem the design engineers of 
a leading maker of circuit break- 
ers visualized the extruded cop- 
per shape (Fig. A’) as being in 
two pieces. It was thought that 
a single shape of that size could 
not be made satisfactorily. At 
this point the engineers got to- 
gether with Revere’s T.A. ( Tech- 
nical Advisory) Service. The 
result was the one-piece copper extrusion shown. 
Not only was assembly cost reduced but machining 
time also was saved. 

Before arriving at the selection of the Revere Alu- 
minum Extrusion (Fig. “B’’), also used in the same 
circuit breaker, various metals and their properties 
were studied. First, an aluminum casting was thought 


to be the answer. Then it was found that an extrusion 


would weigh less and have a higher strength ratio 
than a casting. So, by using an aluminum extrusion, 
both space and weight were saved. Here is an example 
of where a material costing a little more per pound 
saved money in the end. 
In all, Revere supplied 5 copper and 2 aluminum 
extrusions, each designed to fit specific requirements. 
Aluminum was used where 
strength and weight were the 
prime consideration, while copper 
was employed for current-carry- 
ing members. The use of extruded 
shapes saved machining time and 
costs. 

Here you have still another 
example of Revere supplying 
the right metal to do the best 
job with the greatest economy 

. . be it aluminum, copper or 

any one of their alloys. Not only the copper and 
brass industry but practically every industry you 
can name is able to cite similar instances. So we 
suggest that no matter what your suppliers ship 
you, it would be a good idea to take them into 
your confidence and see if you cannot make a bet- 
ter product at lower costs by specifying exactly the 


right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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April 4, 1957. 


O stockpile or not to stockpile was the question most frequently discussed 
in Washington and metal circles during the month in review. The House 
voted to eliminate all new money for the stockpiling program in the fiscal year 


starting July 1. 


The Administration had requested $130,000,000 for buying 


strategic and critical materials for the Government reserve in fiscal 1958 but 
the House Appropriations Committee only recommended $19,000,000. And on 
March 20 the House chopped off even the $19,000,000 which had been proposed 
be used by the General Services Administration to make stockpile purchases. 
When it slashed the funds sought for GSA stockpile buying, the House committee 
emphasized the large amounts of material that are already in the national 


reserve, the quantities on order, and 
the unspent funds from previous ap- 
propriations. 

The House action in deleting even 
the $19,000,000 from the budget, does 
not mean, according to informed 


quarters, that the GSA will have no 
funds with which to continue its 
stockpile purchases of lead and zinc. 
As reported by the House Appropria- 


tions Committee, the Government 
buying agency still has $145,000,000 in 
unexpended funds from previous ap- 
propriations and these may be suffi- 
cient to continue the stockpiling pro- 
gram, although on a greatly reduced 
basis. It should be borne in mind, also, 
that the Senate has not as yet con- 
curred in the House action so that 
when the budget is finally adopted, 
some of the appropriations for stock- 
pile purchases may be restored. 
GSA Purchases 

Meanwhile, the GSA continued to 
make its usual monthly request for 
producers to make offers of domesti- 
cally-produced lead and zinc to the 
stockpile. Bids were submitted to GSA 
on March 25, with both metals to be 
delivered by May 15. It was indicated 
that the GSA did not take up all the 
offerings of lead and zinc made to it 
for delivery to the stockpile. 

Zinc Barter Deals 

Informed quarters here were ex- 
pecting the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation to shortly issue a directive au- 
thorizing the Commodity Credit Corp. 
to resume bartering Government- 
owned surplus farm products for zinc 
of foreign origin. For about two weeks 
previous to April 5, the CCC had not 
made any barter deals waiting for a 
new directive from ODM. The agency 
was reported to have been snowed 
under with paper work and in need 
of a breathing spell. 

The last time previously that the 
CCC withdrew from the barter mar- 
ket for zinc was at the end of De- 
cember, because at that time the ODM 
had established a time limit for the 
barter deals. When the CCC reentered 
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the market to continue its barter 
transactions early this year, it was 
understood that the ODM had not 
only placed a time limit but also a 
quantity limit on such CCC acquisi- 
tions. 


February Barter Deals 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that barter contracts 
for supplemental-type strategic mate- 
rials signed in February had a total 
value of $3,400,000, compared with 
$36,800,000 for January, $18,100,000 
for February a year ago, and $104,- 
900,000 for the full fiscal year 1956. 
Supplemental-type strategic mate- 
rials contracted for in February in- 
cluded: lead, $2,500,000; zinc, $600,- 
000, and chrome metal, $300,000. 
Industry’s Viewpoints 


While domestic stockpiling for lead 
and zinc appears to be near its ton- 
nage objectives (200,000 tons for lead 
and 300,000 tons for zinc) and may 
terminate, the barter program under 
which U. S. perishable agricultural 
surpluses are traded for non-perish- 
able strategic materials of foreign 
origin should continue to be a major 
factor in keeping the lead and zinc 
markets in balance, according to Clin- 
ton H. Crane, chairman, and Andrew 
Fletcher, president, St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 

These views were echoed by Otto 
Herres. chairman, National Lead and 
Zinc Committee. Mr. Herres said, 
“An end to stockpile purchases, in 
the absence of the long-promised 
Government minerals program, fore- 
bodes a drastic drop in metal prices 
with deplorable consequences to do- 
mestic lead, zinc, and possibly cop- 
per miners, in particular.” 

The chairman of the lead and zinc 
group said that “experience is prov- 
ing that stockpiling alone, whether 
for defense or through barter deals, 
will not provide a long-range min- 
erals policy that will protect domes- 
tic mining from the weakening im- 


pact of excess tonnages of foreign 
metals flowing to the markets of this 
country.” The logical answer, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herres, would appear to be 
restrictions on excess imports but 
only when and to the extent that 
they are offered at prices which 
wil) destroy the U. S. mining indus- 
try. This remedy, he added, would 
add no burden to the already over- 
loaded U. S. taxpayer and instead 
afford a modest revenue to the U. S. 
Treasury in duties collected on such 
excess imports. 
Barter Plan With Reds 

Concerning the barter program, 
the Senate has approved a bill which 
would permit the Administration to 
trade surplus U.S. farm products for 
strategic materials from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. The bill has been sent 
to the House for action there. The 
authority for the Administration to 
make such deals with the Reds was 
contained in overall legislation to in- 
crease from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000 the amount of farm sur- 
pluses which may be sold abroad for 
foreign currencies. 

DPA Copper Purchases 

About 4,000 short tons per month 
of U. S.-produced copper may be de- 
livered to Government account un- 
der provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act if the domestic price for 
the red metal drops below 29.00c a 
pound, it was estimated by the Cop- 
per Division of the Business and De- 
fense Services Division. The BDSA 
added that if the price should drop 
below 27.00c a pound, about 6,000 
tons more may be delivered to Gov- 
ernment account, or a total of 10,- 
000 tons per month. 


Discussing the copper market po- 
sition, BDSA said: “It is anticipated 
that refined copper consumption de- 
mand in the first quarter 1957 would 
be about the same as in the fourth 
quarter 1956, but it is estimated that 
consumption in the second quarter 
1957 will increase moderately over 
the first quarter rate. The agency 
said the total supply of refined cop- 
per in the U. S. in 1956 (production 
plus imports) was 1,881,000 short 
tons and was the highest on record. 
It added that “ta moderate surplus of 
refined copper developed in the 
fourth quarter of 1956 mainly be- 
cause of lower-than-anticipated 
rates of automobile production.” 


Urges Funds for Tungsten 

In a statement made to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions, Charles H. Segerstrom, Jr., 
president of the Nevada-Massachu- 
setts Co., urged that funds be pro- 
vided to continue Government pur- 
chases of tungsten. 

Mr. Segerstrom said, “without the 
appropriation necessary to keep the 
strategic minerals purchase program 
in operation not only will an entire 
industry be wiped out but at the time 
a source of tax revenue of at least 
$8,000,000 to $11,000,000 derived an- 
nually from domestic tungsten min- 
ing operations will be lost.” 


Nickel Shortage 
The Business and Defense Services 
Administration anticipates a contin- 
uing shortage in the nickel supply 
for several years. This was revealed 
April 3 in the text of hearings re- 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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COST OF PRODUCING ONE-THIRD OF COPPER IN U.S. 
DURING 1956 WAS 25 CENTS AND HIGHER PER POUND 


22.6% of Output, Indispensible to Our Economy, Cost 29c or More But 
Current Prices Don’t Allow Sufficient Profit Margin to Justify Risks 


By ROY H. GLOVER, Chairman of the Board, 


ROBABLY one of the questions 
most frequently asked of one en- 
gaged in the production of copper is 
“Where is the price going?’’ Consum- 
ers and security holders are equally 
interested in a rising or a falling mar- 
ket. Obviously one would need the 
mystic qualities of a fortune teller to 
give a categorical answer and then 
the answer would be worth just about 
as much as that of the fortune teller. 
There are, however, certain funda- 
mental principles that are frequently 
not taken into consideration even by 
people who are most willing to ex- 
press opinions in this regard. Funda- 
mentally, of course, the law of sup- 
ply and demand figures in the price 
of this commodity as in that of all 
other commodities in a free and com- 
petitive economy. 


The law of supply and demand in 
the copper industry is also affected 
by some fundamental conditions 
which I shall not attempt briefly to 
discuss. 

Steel Needs Copper 

It was with the advent and devel- 
opment of the steel age that copper 
came into its greatest use. Without 
copper, steel is an inert mass. Copper 
forms the nervous system through 
which energy flows, transforming 
steel into the greatest servant known 
to mankind. Even though we current- 
ly hear that we are approaching the 
atomic age, the fact is that it will 
still remain the steel age. Atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes in industry 
will merely replace or supplement 
other types of fuel in generating that 
energy which moves steel from an 
inert mass into a servant of mankind. 
In accomplishing this process, there 
has been used in the United States 
since 1919, 1.412 pounds of copper for 
each hundred pounds of steel. This 
ratio has held fairly constant to the 
present time with certain fluctuations 


Address before meeting of Boston Security 
Analysts Society, Boston, Mass., March 25, 
1957. 
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which I shall hereafter discuss. There- 
fore, probably one can determine the 
future of the demand for copper rea- 
sonably by considering the projected 
increase in steel manufacturing ca- 
pacity in the world. This increase in 
the United States to 1960 is currently 
estimated at 13.3 per cent; in the free 
world at 23.3 per cent; in the iron 
curtain countries at 48.8 per cent: 
and in the world as a whole by 1960 
the increase is estimated at 29 per 
cent. On the other hand, the esti- 
mated increase in world copper mine 
and plant production capacity during 
this same period is 14.5 per cent. 
Use Increases During Wars 

Naturally the proportionate use of 
copper increases in war periods and 
therefore it becomes interesting to 
consider to what extent war activi- 
ties have affected this ratio. As before 
stated, the ratio from 1919 to 1956 in- 
clusive is 1.412 pounds of copper to 
each hundred pounds of steel; 1919 
to 1940 inclusive (nonwar years) 
1.383; 1919 to 1940 and 1946 to 1956 
1.398; the first six months of 1956 
1.315; July and August of this year 
(56) represent the steel strike and 
therefore are not typical. From Sep- 


The Anaconda Company 


tember to December inclusive, how- 
ever, the average is 1.008; and for 
January and February of 1957 the 
average is 1.055. 
Copper Inventories 

It is obvious from the foregoing 
that during the past six months the 
deliveries of copper are approximately 
25 per cent under the historic steel 
ratio and under the ratio of each of 
the six months immediately prior to 
the steel strike. It is our information 
that at the beginning of this period 
approximately three months of cop- 
per inventories were in the hands of 
the fabricators. Shortly before this 
time a fairly constant program was 
entered into in certain quarters to re- 
duce the then existing price of cop- 
per, upon the mystical ground that it 
was “too high.” The campaign 


reached such proportions that con- 
sumers began to expect lower prices 
with the resultant resort to inven- 
tories. It is fairly evident that they 
have looked to inventories for approx- 
imately 25 per cent of their monthly 
requirements since last September. 
Such a policy theoretically could be 
continued for a year before inven- 
tories in the hands of consumers 
would be completely exhausted. Half 
of that period has now passed and 
our information is that in many places 
inventories are becoming dangerously 
low. This situation is reflected in an 
article in the Daily Metal Reporter of 
March 19th, as follows: 

“The limited tonnages of copper 
that consumers are buying are not 
indicative of the amount that is be- 
ing actually consumed, according 
to well informed trade opinion. 
From a long range point of view, 
this is a favorable development 
since if there should be a pickup 
in demand, consumers would be 


7 





compelled to enter the market for 

larger quantities than they have 

been taking.” 

Another and of course most im- 
portant element in the applying of the 
law of supply and demand is the abil- 
ity of producers to bring in and mar- 
ket copper from given properties at 
a reasonable profit. It must be borne 
in mind that per pound costs in un- 
derground copper mining operations 
have increased since the year 1934 by 
more than 400 per cent. Many state- 
ments are made in good faith but 
without adequate information. In this 
category I would place a statement 
recently made by an African produc- 
er to the effect that the African costs 
of around 19c per pound were higher 
than costs in the United States 
which he estimated to be approxi- 
mately 18c per pound. 


Production Costs 

A similar statement was recently 
made “that approximately 90 per cent 
of U. S. copper output can be pro- 
duced profitably at or less than 25c 
per pound.” 

Of course it is difficult to accurate- 
ly estimate the costs of the other 
fellow. However, we have had a large 
experience in the mining, smelting 
and refining of copper in the United 
States and on the basis of that ex- 


perience and of our knowledge of in- 
dividual operations, we have under- 
taken an estimate of the pound costs 
of each individual property operating 
in the United States. There is prob- 
ably no other commodity in which 
there is such a wide variation between 
the low cost and high cost of produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, each is equally im- 
portant to the economy of the United 
States and of the world. 


Cost Analysis 

This analysis discloses that on the 
basis of 1956 production, 150,965 tons 
or 13.9 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction had costs of 30c per pound 
and higher; 245,484 tons or 22.6 per 
cent had costs of 29c per pound and 
higher; and 359,451 tons or 33.1 per 
cent of the 1956 production had costs 
of 25c per pound and higher. The 
production with costs at 29c per 
pound and higher and representing 
22.6 per cent of our aomestic produc- 
tion is indispensable to our economy. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of present 
prices there is not a sufficient margin 
of profit in this production to justify 
mining risks. Furthermore, the costs 
that I have quoted include only nor- 
mal depreciation and nothing for de- 
pletion. Unless we head into a period 
of greatly slackened industrial activ- 


ity, the inevitable result of the rela- 
tionship between present costs and 
prices will be to dry up production at 
the high cost properties until there is 
again a period of scarcity with the 
resulting increased prices. Unfortu- 
nately production in mines cannot be 
turned on and off like a water faucet. 
When production is once suspended, 
it requires a substantial period of time 
to bring it back. 
Production Curtailed 

We have already ceased copper pro- 
duction in our Belmont Mine at 
Butte, representing approximately 
600 tons per month, and are in pro- 
cess of suspending production at our 
Mountain Consolidated Mine which 
is currently producing 1,400 tons per 
month. This action is taken not by 
reason of depletion of ore reserves; 
on the contrary, the available reserves 
are larger than at any time in the 
long history of those two great prop- 
erties. We have concluded, however, 
that we can more profitably employ 
available manpower in development 
work for the future when copper 
prices will again be attractive for 
such high cost properties than to 
maintain production on present price 
levels. 














m Just as the water in a pool 
reflects images, Franklin’s 
formula of “efficient sampling 

+ careful assay” reflects itself in 
consistently greater returns 

for metal sellers. 


We pay top dollar for your 


COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 


skimmings ¢@ grindings ¢ buffings 
mixed turnings ¢ refinery brass 
irony brass @ slags and residues. 
Also low-grade white metal slags 
containing tin and copper and 


zinc or lead residues. 


» For a “reflection” you'll like 
to see call Franklin today. 
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SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


EAST OF RICHMOND STREET 
PA. ° NEbraska 4-2231 
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PHILADELPHIA 34, 
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DEMAND FOR ALUMINUM EXPECTED TO DOUBLE WITHIN 
DECADE; °57 SHIPMENTS LIKELY TO RISE 5 TO 10% 


Existing and Planned Capacity in Free World Outside U. S. Indicate An 
Expansion by 1960 Sufficient to Raise Annual Use 50% Above 1955 Level 


By R. L. SHENEMAN, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


HE aluminum industry in 1956 
[front nnne another record year of 
production and shipments, but it was 
also a year in which some conflicting 
trends developed. Upon close analysés, 
the trends continue to confirm the in- 
dustry’s optimism about the future 
Durimg the year domestic primary 
producers adde@ about 333 million 
pounds of annual capacity to their 
facilities and produced 7 per cent 
more primary metal than in 1955. 
With the exception of strike-induced 
losses in the third quarter, facilities 
were operated at near capacity levels 
throughout the year. In contrast to 
rising supplies, however, shipments to 
consumers, after a record first quar- 
ter, traced a declining trend in each 
succeeding quarter of the year. As a 
result, the available supply of metal 
for commercial use was steadily in- 
creased and further enhanced by the 
Government’s decision to issue no 
stockpile calis during the year. 

Shipments Up 3% in 1956 

Despite the declining trend in alu- 
minum shipments during the last 
three calendar quarters of 1956, the 
total for the year was nevertheless 3 
per cent above 1955. This growth rate 
is considerably short of the historical 
average rate of roughly 10 per cent 
per year. But it must be remembered 
that aluminum shipments in 1955 had 
increased 33 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. The reasons for the lower 
rate of increase from 1955 to 1956 are 
not hard to find. Although total con- 
struction activity in the country was 
rising last year, the trend in the resi- 
dential sector, which is the leading 
market for aluminum, was steadily 
downward. Similarly, in the impor- 
tant area of consumer durable goods, 
sales also turned downward; first in 
the automobile industry and later in 
other categories. Thus, a 3 per cent 
gain in the face of these unfavorable 
trends reflects an underlying growth 
of new applications which more than 


The address by the author, who is man- 
ager of his company’s business analysis and 
market plannimg department, was delivered 
at a meeting of the Newcastle (Pa.) Chapter, 
National Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
March 29, 1957 
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offset declines in some of aluminum’s 
principal markets. We feel that this 
underlying strength in demand sup- 
ports the forecast that the aluminum 
industry wil continue to grow. 

The effect on marketing activity of 
the inereasingly favorable supply situ- 
ation was to improve the industry’s 
service to its customers. As the year 
progressed, the customers’ procure- 
ment time required for aluminum mill 
shapes declined appreciably. Orders 
for practically all types of aluminum 
preducts can now be placed in pro- 
ductiogwg within a few weeks after they 
are received. 

Confidence in the growth of the in- 
dustry has further stimulated the en- 
trance of new firms in increasing 
numbers and has spurred the expan- 
sion on the part of established firms 
fabricating aluminum as each has at- 
tempted to participate in new and 
growing markets to the fullest ex- 
tent. The natural result has been an 
emphasis on service to the customer 
which increasingly will tend to mark 
the industry’s sales policies. The alu- 
minum industry is giving evidence 
each day of its increasing awareness 
of operating, for all practical pur- 
poses, in a permanent buyers’ market. 


1957 Shipments Seen Rising 


Concerning the immediate future, 
we expect aluminum shipments to rise 
by 5 to 10 per cent during 1957. 

It has been estimated that as much 
as $6-billion per year is being spent 
for industrial research and develop- 
ment. The stream of new products 
and processes that result from this 
research provide new opportunities 
for investment in aluminum, as re- 
search and development activity in 
our industry is vigorous. New applica- 
tions for aluminum are coming into 
being from previous research, while 
large scale increasing research acti- 
vity going on today will make a great- 
er volume of new applications feasible 
in the future. 


In assessing the future prospects 
for the demand and supply of alumi- 
num, it is necessary to distinguish be- 


tween the market in the United States 
and the free world market. State- 
ments of existing and planned capac- 
ity in the free world outside of the 
United States indicate an expansion 
by 1960 sufficient to raise annual con- 
sumption to a point about 50 per cent 
above the level in 1955. A possible in- 
sufficiency of supply is pointed up in 
these plans by the fact that consump- 
tion of primary aluminum doubled in 
the free world outside our country 
from 1950 to 1955. In the period from 
1950 to 1955, when the consumption 
of aluminum in the United States was 
rising about 65 per cent in mill shapes 
and castings, consumption in free 
Europe was more than doubling; and 
in Asia, Australia and South America 
the rate of growth was even more 
rapid. Whether or not such growth 
rates will continue abroad is, of 
course, difficult to say; but the main- 
tenance of anything like the high 
rates of increase in the consumption 
of alumnium in these free world 
countries would of course lead to a 
change in the current supply-demand 
situation abroad. The chances of vig- 
orous growth in the usage of alumi- 
num in the free world appear quite 
good, and it must be remembered that 
the historical growth which took 
place there in the last five years was 
occurring in many countries whose 
economies were relatively less stim- 
ulated by the Korean War than was 
the case with our own country. 


Free World Demand 

Many of the free world countries 
with the exception of Canada, of 
course, consume more aluminum than 
they produce even today. The possibil- 
ity of demands for aluminum in the 
free world pressing against the avail- 
able supply from time to time is to be 
contrasted with the best estimates of 
supply and demand through the next 
several years in the United States. 
The total supply of aluminum in this 
country has been estimated by the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division 
of the Department of Commerce to 
attain a level of 6.9 billion pounds by 
1960. This is to be compared with a 
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range of industry market forecasts 
ranging from 6 billion to 6.6 hillion 
pounds during that year. 

Of course, there is another side to 
this story — a much brighter side, we 
think. It is entirely normal and, in 
fact, desirable that aluminum should 
be in adequate supply at all times. 
The purpose of all longe-range alu- 
minum forecasts is to estimate future 
demand in order that plants may be 
built and aluminum supplied to meet 
these demands. We in Kaiser Alumi- 
num consider that we have a continu- 
ing responsibility to our customers to 
improve and revise our forecasts to 
keep abreast of aluminum consump- 
tion in order that we may, in turn, re- 
vise our expansion planning and keep 
aluminum in ample supply. 


Greater Utilization 

The fact that over the next few 
years the suplpy of our metal in this 
country will be relatively ample is 
giving aluminum users engaged in 
product research additional impetus 
to design their products to utilize 
greater quantities of aluminum. It is 
true that technology sets the limits 
within which one metal or material 
can replace another, and it is equally 
true that all metals in general share 
in the advance of technology. How- 
ever, we believe aluminum will be fav- 
ored increasingly in the future. 

The same reasons of lasting beauty, 
low cost and freedom from mainten- 
ance which have caused many to pre- 
fer aluminum windows, storm win- 
dows and other glass framing will con- 
tinue the usage of aluminum to an 
even greater extent in these same ap- 
plications. Aluminum windows today 
perhaps make up no more than 25 to 
30 per cent of the total material con- 
sumed in this market. 

The same qualities of pleasing ap- 
pearance, low cost and resistance to 
corrosion which are now making alu- 
minum more popular in automobile 
trim applications will continue to en- 
courage its use in all fields where lus- 
trous metallic finish is desired. The 
basic property of aluminum which 
permits its permanent coloring of gold 
and other hues gives it additional use- 
fulness to product planners and de- 
signers — a usefulness which has not 
yet been fully exploited. 


Aluminum’s properties of higher 
electrical conductivity per dollar in- 
vested have only begun to be exploit- 
ed in many parts of the electrical in- 
dustry, an industry which historically 


doubles its sales every 10 years and 
which many feel will grow more rap- 
idly in future years. 

These same properties of lightness 
in weight and high strength which 
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have made it popular in the transpor- 
tation field promise to make it pop- 
ular in the transportation container 
field. As you know, these transporta- 
tion containers facilitate the move- 
ment of goods over freight breaking 
points wifhout the necessity of un- 
loading and reloading. 

The property of aluminum which 
permits it to be cast in intricate form 
with little or no machining required is 
making the metal increasingly pop- 
ular in the automotive field. 

Aluminum’s non-sparking charac- 
terstics, as well as its light weight and 
high strength, are making it increas- 
ingly popular in the highway petro- 
leum transport field. 

In an attempt to quantify or meas- 
ure rates of growth of aluminum 
based upon customers’ exploitation of 
these basic properties of aluminum in 
their product planning and product 
design, the Market Research group of 
Kaiser Aluminum undertook an ex- 
tensive survey recently. On the basis 
of this survey we expect the demand 
for aluminum will more than double 
over a period of the next decade to a 
level of about 8.4 billion pounds by 
1965. It is interesting to note that a 
forecaster has an impossible task in 
the aréa of new products and pro- 
cesses which have not yet been con- 
ceived, but which will be important 
factors in the market by that time. 
Accordingly, all long-range forecasts 
tend to be understated, and it is our 
plan to have our Market Research 
group comtinue their forecasting work 
periodically. It is our belief that these 
long-range forecasts will be revised 
upward several times in a 10-year 
period. 


Shifting in Markets 

As one might expect, there will be 
some shifting in the relative impor- 
tance of our various markets. We ex- 
pect the building industry to con- 
tinue to be the leading market for 
aluminum. Direct defense applications 
for the metal will stead:ly decline in 


relative importance in the years that 
lie ahead, assuming that wars are 
averted. The transportation industry, 
on the other hand, is expected to 
grow very rapidly and possibly rival 
even the building industry as alumi- 
num’s most important market. Elec- 
trical applications may increase the 
most rapidly of all of our growth mar- 
kets, but it is not expected that elec- 
trical applications will become more 
important that either building or 
transportation during the next 10 
years. 

Among the various aluminum mill 


shapes we expect the demand for ex- 
truded products to continue to grow 
very rapidly as aluminum extrusions 
become a more and more universal 
product in the building industry. As 
mentioned earlier, potentials in this 
field as yet unconverted from other 
materials are very large. 

Die castings in the transportation 
field are expected to show a very rapid 
rate of increase. The American Die 
Casting Institute has predicted that 
the amount of aluminum used in their 
industry will double in the 5-year pe- 
riod between 1955 and 1960 — a con- 
siderably faster rate of growth than 
that being experienced by the alumi- 
num industry as a whok. 

Continuous Welding Method 

It is expected that the more eco- 
nomical process of producing aluini- 
num tubing by the continuous welding 
method will result in new markets for 
this product. Sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems manufacturers and furniture 
manufacturers have already made siz- 
able conversions to this product. It is 
also felt that food processors will con- 
tinue to exploit the characteristics of 
foil, both as an ideal low-cost con- 
tainer and a spectacular package de- 
sign medium to promote their new 
food products in the years ahead. 


Wire and cable products for electri- 
cal applications will, of course, make 
very important gains as the electrical 
industry continues to convert to alu- 
minum. 


More Aluminum Mills 

As you know, the number of firms 
producing basic aluminum mill shapes 
has grown dramatically in recent 
years. These firms are, of course, the 
customers of the primary producer. 
Their ability to compete successfully 
with the integrated producer has been 
due in large part to their unique 
adaptability in meeting the needs of 
customers within a regional area. 
From these regional markets in which 
aluminum users and fabricators co- 
operate, have become developments of 
new products and techniques of mar- 
that have stimulated the 
growth of the entire aluminum in- 
dustry. On the other hand, the re- 
search and development programs of 


keting 


companies organized on a national 
scale have provided new opportunities 
The growth among 
producers of aluminum extrusions 
has, of course, been the most spectac- 
ular growth story in our industry in 


in all markets. 


recent years. There are probably in 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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U. K. MARKET OBSERVERS SEE REDUCTION IN COPPER 
OUTPUT NECESSARY TO KEEP PRICES AT 30-32c LB. 


Tin Stronger as International Council Boosts Buffer Stock ‘Floor’; 


U. S. Barter Program Continues to Support Lead and Zinc Industries 


N balance copper prices have 

changed very little over the past 
month, but in the meantime there 
have been some variations in market 
sentiment. Broadly speaking, it, is ob- 
vious that there is a great deal of 
mind-searching going on both on the 
part of producers and consumers as 
to whether the time has come when 
copper prices can settle down after 
the remarkably wide movements they 
have undergone in recent years. 


That producers generally are not 
anxious to see prices fall below about 
30 to 32 cents per pound is pretty ob- 
vious, but what is not quite so obvious 
is whether inexorable economic facts 
will enable their wishes to be ful- 
filled without some sacrifices being 
made in the shape of materially re- 
duced production. 

Much interest has been shown by 
market observers here on various 
comments on costs of production for 
copper in some of the main sources of 
supply, but although some of the pub- 
lic statements may not be as far apart 
as at first sight seems to be the case, 
authoritative information on the sub- 
ject is still rather lacking. In conse- 
quence, buyers of copper are not un- 
naturally inclined ot follow a cau- 
tious policy until they get more evi- 
dence than is at present available of 
a reasonable balance being estab- 
lished between supply and demand 


Labor Difficulties 

In the U. K., the past month has 
been a rather sorry one in the sense 
that it saw the outbreak of a serious 
strike of shipbuilding operatives, and 
the start of “snowball” strikes in the 
engineering industries which, fortu- 
nately, did not attain their maximum 
effect before the disputing parties 
came to, at any rate, interim terms 
of agreement, but only at the cost of 
a further increase in wages. A settle- 
ment of the shipbuilding trouble was 
reached on much the same sort of 
basis. Courts of Enquiry are now to 
investigate the wage position in both 
industries, and also it is hoped the 
question of restrictive practices. Ob- 
viously, however, even a temporary 
stoppage in such important industries 
as these was bound to have some ef- 
fect on consumption of copper, even 
though it eventually proved to have 
been a temporary slowing down which 
could be made good later 

We are now on the eve of a Budget 
which is attracting in anticipation a 
great deal of interest to see what pol- 
icy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will pursue other than the progressive 
cuts in defense expenditure which 
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By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 








RST PRICE CHANGES 
Changes in the Rhodesian Selection Trust's 
fixed electrolytic copper price, since it was 
established on May 9, 1955, and applicable 
to the RST’s regular customers in the U. K 
tollow 
Pounds 
Sterling 
(Long Ton) 


Equivalent 
in Cents 
Date of Change Per Pound 
1955 
May 9 280 

August 2 325 

September 5 360 

1956 

February 27 385 

April 30 350 

May 28 320 

June 18 300 

July 2 275 

August 1 300 

October 15 280 

October 24 265 

November 12 280 

December 17 270 

1957 

February 1 250 31.25 
February 19 240 30.00 











have already been announced in the 
Government White Paper on that 
subject. 
Common Pricing Policy 

Meanwhile, on the subject of cop- 
per, there have been further rather 
oblique references to the possibility 
of the two big Rhodesian producing 
groups further discussing the question 
of a common pricing policy for their 
U. K. consumers, but to date there is 
no hard news on the subject. This 
question has now been under consid- 
eration for quite a few months, and 
is of considerable importance to the 
copper industry in this country, at 
any rate since, apart from the prob- 
lems which arise from a dual pricing 
system for sterling area metal, if 
agreement should be reached between 
two big groups and their main British 
customers, the possible effect of such 


U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


Ihe British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports an increase in stocks at 
blister copper in the U. K. at the end of 
January 1957 at 17,794 tons compared with 
14,096 tons at the end of December 1956. 
Stocks of refined copper, however, were 
lower at 41,409 tons (45,518 tons). Imports 
of blister into the U. K. during January were 
13,599 tons and 29,500 tons of refined; pro- 
duction was 10,293 tons of primary refined 
and 7,710 tons of secondary. Consumption, 
full details of which appear in the table 
below, was 61,588 tons. 


Jan. Jan. 
1957 1956 
Unalloyed Copper Products 
Wire (1) 27,113 
Rods, Bars & Sections . 1,651 
Sheet, Strip & Plate : 5,682 
Tubes : os. toe S088 
Castings and Miscellaneous . 650 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire ; . 1,600 
Reds, Bars & Sections 10,452 


a development on the price leadership 
here of the London Metal Exchange 
would need to be very carefully ex- 
amined. 

After prices had definitely fallen 
below the £240 level on the open mar- 
ket here, and confidence seemed to be 
definitely waning again, a strike in 
Chile followed by one at Mufulira and 
other stoppages at Kansanshi and 
Chibuluma in Northern Rhodesia, 
helped the tone of the market appre- 
ciably for a while, and this could be 
hardly more than an ephemeral in- 
fluence since it does not appear as if 
any widespread curtailment of output 
is in prospect. 

On both sides of the Atlantic con- 
sumers would appear to have been 
running down their stocks to a greater 
or lesser extent for some months 
past, and once this process has been 
carried as far as it can be, it may be 
possible ta get a better idea of the 
real relationship between production 
and consumption. 

Meanwhile, it looks as if some un- 
certainty may continue to overhang 
the market until present dilemmas 
are resolved. 

World Tin Meeting 

Other considerations in the tin 
market have been overshadowed in 
recent weeks by the meeting in Lon- 
don on March 20 to 22 of the Inter- 
national Tin Council at which price 
ranges in the International Tin 
Agreement were revised. It was 
known, of course, that producers were 
seeking an upward revision in the 
price limits in the Agreement, but 
until the event there was consider- 
able uncertainty as to what the actual 
outcome would be. 

By raising the floor price no less 
than £90 a ton from £640 to £730, but 
leaving the ceiling price unchanged 
at £880, this decision reduced each 
of the three price tiers from £80 to 
£50, but obviously strengthened the 
position of the open market by bring- 


Sheet, Strip & Plate 
Tubes 

Castings & Miscellaneous 
Copper Sulphate 


11,081 


Toial all products 

Copper Content of Output 61,588 59,028 

Consumption of Refined Cop- 
per (2) 

Consumption of Copper & Alloy 
Scrap (3) (copper content)..10,470 13,352 
Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper 

and Cadmium Copper Wire Rods for Wire 

and production of Wire Rods for Export. 
(2) Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. 
(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of refined 

copper, and should be considered over a 

period since monthly figures of scrap con- 

sumption are affected by variations in the 
amount of work in progress. 


5I,IIS 45,676 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session 


COPPER 
Cash 3 Months 
a ¢. 

1954 17 
1955 
1956 
1957 
January 285 11 26 4 
February . 24° é 2 2 0 
March 238 238 29 


Averages 7 
Averages 35 ¢ 3 
Averages 32 ] 24 1 1 


ing the floor price in the Agreement 
very close to the then ruling tin mar- 
ket price. The immediate effect of 
this was to strengthen prices on the 
London tin market by upwards of £20 
but this proved to be rather short- 
lived, and although quotations are 
now just below the figure at which the 
Buffer Stock Manager may, at his dis- 
cretion, buy tin on the open market, 
there has so far been little evidence 
that any such purchases have actually 
been made. 

It is important, of course, to bear 
in mind that below £780 the Buffer 
Stock may buy tin, but at below £730 
(the new floor price) it must buy tin. 
It had been thought that an early 
opportunity would be taken by the 
Buffer Stock to translate some of its 
large cash resources into metal, but 
a close study of the terms of the 
Agreement show that the Buffer Stock 
Manager may begin to buy tin below 
£780 per ton at the marekt price “if 
he considers it necessary to prevent 
the market price from falling too 
steeply.” 

As at the moment, the anticipated 
surplus of production has not yet be- 
gun to have any very major effect on 
the market, this may mean that Buf- 
fer Stock support will be withheld un- 
til or unless prices are more affected 
by the expected additional supplies 
than has so far been the case. Never- 
theless, there can be no question that 
the sharp advance in the floor price 
of the Agreement will tend to support 
tin prices at a rather higher level 
than most people had anticipated. 

Lead Steady 

Hardly any events of decisive im- 

portance have occurred in connection 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports a slight increase in stocks 
of both imported virgin lead at 27,935 tons 
(of which at consumers 17,178 tons and 296 
tons in L.M.E. approved warehouses) at 
the end of January 1957 compared with 
26,920 tons at the end of December 1956; and 
13,498 tons of English refined (6,869 tons 
held by consumers) compared with 12,500 
tons. Imports during the month totaled 
16,257 tons and production of English refined 
was 8,048 tons. Consumption (full details ap- 
pear below) was 14,921 tons of imported vir- 
gin and 6,814 tons of English refined. 
Jan. 

1957 


Jan. 


Cable ee 
Batteries — as metal 

Battery Oxides 

Tetraethyl Lead 

Other Oxides and 

White Lead... 

. eae 

Wee GUE PIGS .....s. veces cse 
Foil and Collapsible Tubes “ 
Other Rolled and Extruded .. 
Solder ; 

Alloys 

Miscellaneous Uses .. 


Total Consumption 


Of which: 
Imported Virgin Lead 
English Refined me 
Scrap including remelted 
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14,921 
6,814 
. 7,922 


(Per Long Ton) 


—— TIN 





Settlement 


£ 


249° 


352 
329 
266 
245 


239 


Cash 3 Months’ Settlement 
SS « @. » & &. £ 

719 7 720 

740 2 12 736 12 11 740 

787 7 


3 ¢ 789 
16 ¢ 770 
14 6 770 14 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to figures received 
British bureau of Non-Ferrous 
tistics, stocks of tin in the U. K. at the end 
of January 1957 showed a decline at 2,878 
tons (of Which 1,548 tons held by consumers) 
compared with the 3,175 tons in stocks at the 
end of December 1956. Imports during the 
month totaled 25 tons, and product.on was 
2,519 tons of primary and 30 tons of second- 
ary. Consumption totaled 2,134 tons, full 
deiails of which are given below: 
Jan. 
1957 


1,136 


from the 
Metal Sta- 


Jan. 
1956 
Tinplate 778 
linning 

Copper Wire 

Steel Wire 

Other 


Total 
Solder 
Alloys 
Whitemetal 
Bronze & Gunmetal 
Other 


Total 
Wrought Tin (1) 
Foil and Sheets 
Collapsible Tubes . 
Pipes, Wire & Capsules 


Total ; 
Chemicals (2) Sa 91 
Other uses (3) d 14 
ania 
1,867 
Notes: Includes Compo and “B” Metal. 
Mainly Tin Oxide. 
Mainly Powder. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


with lead in recent weeks, and as a 
result, the market has had a steady 
and rather uninteresting appearance. 
Prices on the London market have 
moved within very narrow limits, and 
supply and demand seem to have been 
in pretty close balance despite the 
threats to consumption from the 
strikes in the shipbuilding and engi- 
neering industries during March. 


Actually, as has been the case for 
the last year or two, lead consump- 
tion remains notably steady, and the 
fact that releases are now being made 
from the British Government stock- 
pile month by month has not so far 
upset the balance of supplies. This is 
not of itself surprising as it had been 
fairly generally anticipated that while 
these releases from Government stocks 
were in progress, shipments of metal 
to this country from the main sup- 
plying points would probably be cor- 
respondingly curtailed, particularly if 
the opportunity persists of selling 
metal to the United States on a barter 
basis. 

It is this latter point which remains 
the dominating factor as far as prices 
are concerned, and there is naturally 
the greatest possible interest continu- 
ing in the American Government’s fu- 
ture policy with regard to supporting 
lead and zinc prices both in the do- 
mestic and international markets. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if and when the 
U. S. Government announces a new 
mineral policy, it will be studied here 
with the closest possible interest, par- 


on London Metal Exchange 
LEAD 

Current 3rd 

Month Following 


ZINC 
Current 3rd 
Month Following 


&s. d. 
: a 
90 13 
97 14 
103 5 
99 8 
96 12 


ticularly as regards future plans for 
acquiring foreign metal. 
Spot Zine Scarce 

The importance to the zinc market 
on this side of the Atlantic of Amer- 
ican Government policy with regard 
to the acquisition of foreign metal by 
barter transactions has been clearly 
demonstrated in recent weeks. In the 
early part of March in the absence of 
American Government support, prices 
on the London market showed an 
easier tendency, and the supply situa- 
tion improved, with the result that 
the backwardation practically disap- 
peared temporarily. Later when it is 
understood further quantities. of 
metal were disposed of under the bar- 
ter arrangements, the stringency in 
spot supplies reappeared here, and 
prices recovered the ground that was 
lost: also the backwardation widened 
again. 

A contributory factor to the tempo- 
rary easing in prices was undoubtedly 
the labor troubles in the shipbuild- 
ing and engineering industries here, 
which obviously threatened zinc con- 
sumption in the brass and other in- 
dustries. However, for the time being 
these troubles have now been over- 
come, and with the motor car industry 
definitely more active than for some 
little time consumption prospects for 
zinc here are rather better than they 
have been although it would, perhaps, 
be over optimistic to suggest that 
Britain’s economic outlook is other 
than clouded. Possibly once the terms 
of the Budget are known, a clear ap- 
praisal of the situation will be pos- 
sible. 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
Stocks of zine in the U. K. at the end of 
January 1957 at 40,501 tons (of which 18,317 
tons held by consumers and 1,162 tons in 
London Metal Exchange warehouses) showed 
a decline on the end December 1956 figure 
of 44,816 tons, according to figures received 
from the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Statistics. Production during’ the 
month totaled 5,729 tons of virgin and con- 
sumption (full details of which are given 

below) totaled 20,944 tons of virgin. 


Brass 3 
Galvanizing .. 
of which: General .... 


Rolled Zinc 

Zine Oxide 

Zine Diecasting & 
Alloy 

Zine Dust .. 

Miscellaneous Uses . 


Total all trades .. - 


Of which: 

Slab Zinc High Purity .. 

Electro & High Grade 

Prime Western g. o. b. & d 
eee 

Remelted Zinc .. - 

Brass & other Copper Alloy 
Scrap (zine content) 

Scrap Zinc Metal, Alloy Resi- 

dues, etc. (zine content) 





United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1956, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 
copper content 

Copper ore and concentrates, pr oduct of Cuba 
and Philippines, copper content 

Copper ore and concentrates, copper content. 

Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content 

Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content : 

Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content 

Copper rolls, 


. free 
.free 


.free 
free 


free 
1%c Ib. 
.3%o¢c lb. 


12! oY 


2 “/o 


rods or sheets 

Copper seamless tubes and tubing 

Copper plain wire 

Copper brazed tubes? ; 

Old and scrap copper, fit only ‘for rem: inufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content free 


BRASS 


Brass rods, 
yellow 
rods, 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, sez 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. 

lead content .. 

Bullion or base bullion, lead content 

Pigs and bars, lead content : 

Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 

Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 

Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. . 

Type metal and antimonial lead, 

lead content 

White lead 

Litharge 

Red lead 

Orange mineral 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24. 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, Nn. e. S., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 

Dross and skimmings 

Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 
Zinc in sheets 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 

metal, or solutions 


6/10c lb. 


6/10c lb. 


7/10c lb. 
1c lb. 


Zine dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fori 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, 
squares, etc.7 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus .... 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony 
Antimony sulphides 
Arsenic, metallic 
Arsenious acid or 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 
Bismuth 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metal and compounds+ 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metalt+ 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallic 
Magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, wiret . 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content 4c lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
content? 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, pilates, sheets, castings, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing ........ aon 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 9% % extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. . free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


sheets, bars, rods, circles, 


loc lb. & 124% 
2.80¢ Ib 


white arsenic .free 


2342% 
free 
33 4C lb. 


.19¢ lb. & 914% 
free 


strips, 
12%2% 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended to July 15, 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 to July 16, 1958. +Tariff to be 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1957 and 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva 
Agreement which expires on June 30, 1959. 
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STRENGTH IN U.S. COPPER MARKET INFLUENCED BY 
STRIKES, OUTPUT CUTBACK BY DOMESTIC PRODUCER 


No Increase in Red Metal Demand; Lead, Zinc Firm; Floor Price for 


Buffer Stock Tin Raised; Secondary Aluminum Easier; Silver Steady 


April 8, 1957 
TRENGTH in copper’ during 
S March and in early April was 
chiefly influenced by strikes in North- 
ern Rhodesia, Chile, Canada and the 
U. S. Also contributing to the im- 
proved market sentiment was a cut- 
back announcement by a leading 
domestic producer. The firmer tone, 
although there was no perceptible in- 
crease in demand from consumers, 
was reflected in the quotation of 
31.50c a pound for custom smelter 
electro copper, with producers main- 
taining their 32.00c a pound delivered 
level. 


The Government acquisition of both 
lead and zinc for the stockpile con- 
tinued to lend support to the markets 
for both of these metals. Lead was un- 
changed at 16.00c New York, with 
Prime Western zinc continuing at 
13.50c a pound East St. Louis. 

Activity in tin was quieter at this 
writing, following a spurt in prices 
after the International Tin Council 
increased the Buffer Stock floor tin 
quotation. Spot Straits tin at New 
York on April 8 was 98.00c a pound, 
with prompt metal at the same level. 

Secondary aluminum prices re- 
flected an easier tone that prevailed 
in both the primary and secondary 
aluminum markets. Primary alumi- 
num was unchanged at 27.10c a 
pound, f.o.b., for the 99 per cent plus 
30-pound ingot. 

Silver was steady at 91.375c an 
ounce New York. Spot quicksilver he!d 
at $255 to $257 per flask although 
volume business was absent. 

Copper Industry Strikes 

Several strikes in the copper indus- 
try in March and early April (some 
since settled) improved sentiment in 
the market for the red metal. The 
first strike of any consequence oc- 
curred at the Gaspe mine, a subsi- 
diary of Noranda Mines, Ltd., in 
Quebec. Gaspe, which produces about 
2,400 tons of copper a month, has 
been idle since March 10. A strike at 
Noranda itself was averted when 
union members failed to approve a 
walkout. 


On April 1, Kennecott’s El Teniente 
mine (15,000 tons of copper a month) 
at the Braden property in Chile was 
closed by a strike, as was Northern 
Rhodesia’s Mufulira mine (9,000 
tons). On April 5, two other Copper- 
belt mines were shut down, Chibu- 
luma (2,000 tons) and Kansanshi (850 
tons). All of the Rhodesian mines 
were back in operation, however, by 
April 8, but El Teniente was still idle. 

A wildcat strike on April 4 also 
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halted operations temporarily at the 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company’s copper smelter at Hayden, 
Ariz., and which treats about 5,000 
tons of copper a month. This strike 
lasted only a few days. 


P. D. Copper Output Cut 

Phelps Dodge Corp. announced on 
March 14 a revision in its open pit 
mining and milling operations so that 
there will be 23 operating days instead 
of 24 in each four-week period. In 
November, 1956, the operating sched- 
ule was reduced from 26 days out of 


CHILE COPPER STRIKE ENDED; 
SMELTER ELECTRO AT 3lc LB. 
The 10-day strike at Kennecott’s El Teni- 

ente mine in Chile was settled on April 11. 

The U.S. custom smelter electro copper price 

dipped to 31.00c a pound on April 12; smelters 

cut their scrap copper buying prices to a basis 
of 25.25c a pound for No. 2 heavy copper and 
wire. Dealers in the outside market were 
sellers on April 15 of electro copper at 30.50c 

a pound delivered for April and May ship- 

ment. 


28 to 24 days out of 28. The additional 
cutback supplements the move to keep 
supply in balance with demand. The 
combined effect of the two cutbacks 
amounts to a reduction of 2,250 tons 
per month from the company’s 1956 
output of 270,000 tons which was 
equivalent to 22,500 tons per month. 

Aside from Anaconda, which last 
October also reduced its output by 
about 2,000 tons per month, no other 
company has as yet announced a cut 
in production. 


No Increase in Demand 

Consumers did not appear to be too 
impressed by the strike news. Follow- 
ing the outbreak of strikes at El Te- 
niente and Mufulira, and a £4 10s a 
long ton gain (a little over 0.50c a 
pound) on the London Metal Ex- 
change on April 1, custom smelter 
copper here sold at 31.00c and 31.50c 
a pound; on April 2 smelter electro 
was quoted at 31.50 to 32.00c. But by 
April 4, when it became evident con- 
sumers were not rushing to place or- 
ders, the smelter price slid off to a 
flat 31.50c a pound. 

Custom smelters’ scrap copper buy- 
ing prices followed a similar pattern, 
rising to a basis of 26.00c a pound for 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire on April 
3, and then dipping to 25.75c on April 
4. 

Throughout the rise and dip in smel- 
ter quotations, primary copper pro- 
ducers held to their price of 32.00c a 
pound delivered for electro; the 32.00c 
level was established on February 19. 


On the foreign price front, the large 
Belgian Congo producer, Union Mi- 
niere du Haut Katanga, increased its 
electro on April 2 to the equivalent 
of 29.85c a pound f.a.s. New York, a 
rise of 0.45c from the 29.40c level es- 
tablished on March 21. GIRM, the 
French agency which buys copper 
throughout the world for resale to 
French consumers, also on April 2 in- 
creased its electro price to 31.17c a 
pound f.a.s. New York, a gain of 
0.52c a pound. 
Lead, Zinc Demand Fair 

Demand for lead was described as 
fair with buying at the present time 
chiefly on the part of consumers who 
now make it a practice to place their 
carload orders during the month when 
the metal is to be shipped. The very 
large consumers have already bought 
most of the lead that they need in 
May except for what additional metal 
they may need for fill-in purposes. 
Producers continued to quote lead at 
16.00c a pound New York and 15.80c 
St. Louis. 


The zinc market was steady but not 
overly active. Carload orders were 
placed for shipment during April, 
some at the spot price of 13.50c a 
pound East St. Louis for the Prime 
Western grade and some at the April 
average. 

Government buying of lead and 
zine for the national stockpile, al- 
though at a reduced rate with not all 
offerings made by domestic producers 
accepted, continued to lend support 
to both metals. Lead and zinc of for- 
eign origin also was being acquired 
by the Government in barter deals in- 
volving surplus U. S. farm products 
for strategic foreign materials and 
metals. (See Washington Report on 
Page 5 of this issue.) 


March Zinc Statistics 

If the Government had not taken 
close to 26,000 tons of zinc of domestic 
and foreign origin for the stockpile in 
March, the unsold stocks of slab zinc 
in the hands of domestic producers 
would have shown an increase of 
about 28,000 tons. As it was the actual 
increase in stocks was only 2,452 tons, 
bringing the total at the end of March 
to 89,341 tons, the largest that it has 
been since the end of last September. 
It was difficult to determine what por- 
tion of the 25,608 tons that went to 
the Government in March represent- 
ed purchases of domestic origin zinc 
for the long term stockpile and how 
much zinc smelted here from foreign 
concentrates was acquired through 
barter transactions. 


Other zinc statistics (all grades) in 
tons for March with the February 
totals in parentheses, follow: produc- 
tion, 96,715 (88,078); shipments to 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
domestic consumers, 67,097 (67,731); 
total shipments to domestic consum- 
ers, to the Government and for ex- 
port on drawback, 94,263 (80,163); 
unfilled orders on producers’ books at 
end of month, 56,818 (56,421). 

Tin Floor Price Raised 

Domestic tin prices advanced in late 
March reflecting action taken by the 
International Tin Council at its meet- 
ing in London on March 22. The ITC 
raised the floor price from £640 a 
long ton (80.00c a pound) to £730 
91.25c), a markup of £90 a ton (11.25c 
a pound). The ITC left the ceiling 
price unchanged at £880 a ton ‘$1.10 
a pound). Although it had been gen- 
erally anticipated that the ITC would 
raise the minimum price for Tin Buf- 
fer Stock transactions, the size of the 
increase was greater than had been 
expected 

On the first business day (March 
25) following the ITC’s action, the 
domestic price for spot Straits tin 
shot up to 102.00c a pound New York 
from 100.625¢c on March 22. This was 
the high for the March 6-April 8 pe- 
riod, which started at 99.25c and 
ended at 99.00c. The low for the pe- 
riod was the 98.375c registered on 
April 4 

Secondary Aluminum Easier 

Secondary aluminum prices on 
April 8 reflected an easier tone that 
prevailed in both the primary and 
secondary markets. Indicative of the 
easier supply situation in the primary 
market was the fact that Aluminum 
Company of America has notified the 
General Services Administration that 
it is ready to exercise the put option 
in its aluminum expansion contract 
with the Government by delivering 
125,000 tons of aluminum to the GSA. 
Previously, Reynolds Metals Co. and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
have offered to deliver a total of 


60,000 tons of aluminum to the GSA. 

The U. S. Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce announced on April 8 that alu- 
minum scrap and remelt aluminum 
ingots originating in U. S. territories 
or possessions outside the continental 
U. S. may be exported without regard 
to quantitative limitations. Licensing 
policy and requirements for such 
scrap and ingot exported from the 
continental U. S. remained un- 
changed. 

Silver Steady 

The New York silver price was 
maintained at 91.375c an ounce. This 
level was established on October 17, 
1956, following an increase of 0.375c 
an ounce. 

Quicksilver Unchanged 

Spot quicksilver was unchanged at 
$255 to $257 per flask of 76 pounds; 
this range was established on Novem- 
ber 14, 1956. Domestic consumer buy- 
ing has been on the light side. 





Aluminum Demand Apt | 
to Double Within Decade | 





Continued from Page 10) 
excess of 125 such companies in the 
United States today, compared with 
only four prior to World War II. 

There are those among us who 
speak of the aluminum industry com- 
ing to maturity in this decade. We are 
not sure that this is true. If maturity 
is meant to imply a levelling off in 
the growth curve, we do not agree; if 
maturity is meant to imply that the 
industry is now firmly established in 
the economic fabric of the country, 
we do agree; and if maturity is meant 
to imply that markets and supply can 
now move forward together without 
the historical dislocations character- 
istic of our industry, then we would 
wholeheartedly agree. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
leased by the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee and before which 
BDSA Administrator Horace McCoy 
recently testified. 

Mr. McCoy told the committee a 
number of revisions would be made 
in the coming months in the Defense 
Materials System. The revisions he 
said, ‘would be designed to improve 
the statistical basis for establishing 
nickel alloy requirements for the de- 
fense program on the one hand, and 
provide a closer record of the use of 
all controlled material, including 
nicke! alloys, in the defense program 
on the other hand.” 

DMEA Contracts 

The Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration executed the one- 
thousandth contract providing finan- 
cial assistance in exploration for 
strategic and critical minerals during 
February, 1957, Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton reported. At 
the close of February, 1,002 contracts 
had been executed by the agency since 
the beginning of the program, in- 
volving total estimated costs of $47,- 
398,186 and maximum Government 
participation of $29,297,825, 

AlumiNtum Industry Survey 

Phenomenal increases in world pro- 
duction of aluminum have seen output 
erow from 7,500 short tons in 1900 
to 3,069,000 short tons in 1954, with 
expansicn still under way, according 
to a world-wide survey of the industry 
just completed by the BDSA’s Alumi- 
num and Magnesium Division. The 
survey, titled “‘Materials Survey-Alu- 
minum,” is one of a series of strate- 
gic material studies ordered in 1949 
by the National Security Resources 
Board, predecessor of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The 318-page 
survey required several years of re- 
search. 

The survey indicates that average 
annual gross of the aluminum indus- 
try on the world-wide scale during the 
period 1900 through 1954 was 11 per 
cent. In 1955, the United States ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of the world 
production and Canada 18 per cent. 

Mercury Purchase Program 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
announced March 21 that it was au- 
thorizing the General Services Ad- 
ministration to extend the mercury 
purchase guarantee program through 
1958. The extension of the program 
will permit acquisition of up to 50,000 
flasks at a guaranteed price of $225 
per flask during that year. A total of 
30,000 flasks may be acquired from 
domestic (including Alaska) produc- 
tion and 20,000 flasks from Mexico. 

Under the current program, author- 
ized in July, 1954, the Government 
has guaranteed to purchase up to 
260,000 flasks of mercury at $225 per 
flask through December 31. 1957. A 
total of 125,000 flasks was authorized 
to be purchased from domestic pro- 
duction and 75,000 flasks from Mexi- 
can proauction. Because the market 
price has been higher than the price 
guaranteed by the Government, only 
nominal offerings have been made un- 
der the program. 
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Copper Brands 


Deliverable Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Brand or 
Producer Grade Marks Producer Grade 


C&H Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. Lake 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Electrolytic C. R. Copper Range Company Lake 
(Baltimore, Md.) Q. M. CO. Quincy Mining Company Lake 
—— ———s & Refining Co. Electrolytic _—_——_ 
(Maurer, eA 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Electrolytic Brand or . 
-— ae ee) a edie Marks Producer Grade 
E , poe sag Amy Benge Tiecimotethe B: C: &. British Copper Refiners, Ltd. Fire. Refined High 
, Sonductivity 
ou“ rene agp nna menaiernee N. H. E Nassau Smelting & Refining Fire Refined High 
c & Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd. Electrolytic Co., Inc. Conductivity 
(Montreal) A M CO United States Metals Fire Refined High 
e P Peru Cerro de Pasco Corporation Electrolytic RHC Refining Company Conductivity 
Chile Copper Company Electrolytic B 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic rand or 


Kennecott Copper Corp. Electrolytic Marks Producer Grade 

Lewin Metals Corporation Electrolytic th * (3 Star) Braden Coprer Company , Fire Refined 

Mufulira Copper ‘Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic 1 4 . ee sother ne 

Norddeutsche Affinerie Electrolytic Development Co. Refined 

Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. Electrolytic P. D. M. Phelps Dodge Corporation High 

Philps Dodge Refining Corp. Electrolytic R tUnited States Metals Conductivity) 
(For Adolph Lewisohn Selling Corp.) Refining Company 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. Electrolytic 

Phelps Dodge Corporation Electrolytic Official List of Approved Refiners 

Raritan Copper Works Electrolytic Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 

Rhokana Corporation Electrolytic Exchange, Inc., Copper Contract 


Rudnici Bakra i Topionice Electrolytic American Smelting & Refining Co. Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 

Union Miniere du Haut Katanga Electrolytic Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Norddeutsche Affinerie 

tUnited States Me ini o. ti Andes Copper Mining Co. : paar 

Salted @ eo © ~aobte Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 

dobiee mentees etals Refining Co. Electrolytic Canadien Copper Refiners, Ltd. Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

+United States Metals Refining Co. Electrolytic Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H Electrolytic Chile Copper Company Raritan Copper Works 

Consolidated Mining & Rhokana Corporation. 

i Smelting Co. Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
tSubsidiary, The America, Metal Co., Ltd. Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
Kennecott Copper Corp. United States Metals Refining Co. 
Lewin Metals Corp. Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H 
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Lead Brands 


Refined At Producer Brand Mark 
Federal, Ill., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Carteret, N. J., U. S. United States Metals Refining Co. "0 
Monterrey, Mexico American Smelting & Refining Co. *ASARCO MONTERREY 
Ss. 


Port Pirie, Australia Broken Hill Associated Smelters *B.H.A 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. National Lead Co., American Lead Z taBLUE ARROW AMERICAN 
LEAD CORP 
Braubach a/Rhein, Germany Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach *Braubach dopp. 
raff. Deutschland 
Idaho, U. S. Bunker Hill Smelter *BUNKER “C” HILL 
Orya, Peru Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. *CERRO PERU 
Collinsville, Ill., U. S. St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co taCHEMICAL 
sT. L. 5. & R. CO. 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Compania Metalurgica Penoles, S.A ' CC E.. 7 A.M. 
Alton, Ill., U. S. St. Joseph Lead Company *DOE RUN 
Oker, Germany Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke *HARZ 99.985, HARZ 
Joplin, Mo., U. S. Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co *EAGLE-PICHER 
Kamioka, Japan Mitsui Mining Co. *E.M.K. 
Stolberg, Rhineland, Germany Stolberger Zinc Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hattenbetrieb *Eschweiler raffine 
Federal, Ill., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co *FEDERAL 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Kefining Co. *G B 
Hoboken, Belgium Societe Genexale Metallurgizue de Hoboken *H.E.R. Escaut 
Alton, Ill., U. S. St. Joseph Lead Company *HERCULANEUM 
Omaha, Neb., U. S. International Smelting & Refiiing Co. *ILR 
Monsanto, Ill., U. S. Lewin-Mathes Co. +MONSANTO 
Monteponi, Italy Societa di Monteponi *Monteponi 
San Gavino Monreale, Sardinia, Montevecchio Societa Italiana del Piombo e dello Zinco *Montevecchio 
Italy 
Hammond, Ind., U. S. Metals Refining Company +M R CO METALS REFINING 
co. 
Omaha, Neb., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *OMAHA & GRANT 
Overpelt, Belgium Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lomme! et de Corphalie, S.A. ae ace aan 
.V.-L.L.-Dur. 
Megrine, Tunis Ste. Min. & Metall. de Penarroya *Penarroya 
Penarroya, Sopwith & Cartagena Ete Min. & Met. de Penarroya *Penarroya 
Spain 
Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *PERTH AMBOY 
Genoa, Italy Societa di Pertusola *Pertusola 
Alton, 3 ae St. Joseph Lead Company *ST. JOE 
Collinsville, Ill., U. S. St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. ; ik BS & RK. CO 
Selby, Calif., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co 
Trail, B. C., Canada Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd *TADANAC 
Baelen-Usines, Belgium Ste des Mines and Founderies de Zine de la VieilleMontagne *Three Stars 
Angliem VieilleMontagne Bar 
Mezica, Yugoslavia Central European Mines, Limited *TRECA 
Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *TSUMCO 
Hoboken, Belgium The Tsumeb Corporation *TSUMCO 
Midvale, Utah, U. S. United State Smelting, Refining & Mining Company *uSS CO 
E. Chicago, Ind., U. S. United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company *U S S CO ELECTRO 
Norfolk, Va., U. S. Virginia Lead Smelting Corp.. The ta VIRGINIA 
Staten Island, N. Y., U. S. A. Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Nassau Blue 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. Hudson 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. Bers & Co., Inc. Schuylkill 


*Deliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts witheut Certificate of Assay. 

**Subsidiary of the Ameriean Meta] Co., Lid. 

+Deliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contract» with Certificate of Assay ef ene of the Official Assayers of the Exchange 
aSubsidiary of National Lead Co. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production _ Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary Secondary Produciion Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 
1955 Total 2,613,662 133,065 2,728,309 2,744,391 231,331 + 18,418 — 8,552 +11,112 
1956 ; 
Feb. ; 228,409 11,385 243,458 236,841 226,686 — 193 + 9371 -++ 9,178 
rere 243,676 14,293 258,462 261,814 225,827 — 493 — 859 — 1,352 
|. 232.986 14,716 254,462 242,244 238,125 — 6,760 -+- 12,298 + 5,538 
May 237,177 18,608 269,846 256,245 252,130 —14,061 +12,161 — 1,900 
JumMe ...... 238,814 11,360 251,382 236,714 266,221 + 1,309 -+ 14,091 -+15,130 
July vos wee 62 11,174 240,633 198,800 303,225 + 3,723 +-37,004 + 40,727 
Aug. ... 241,295 10,605 242,614 224,546 315,572 +- 8, +12,347 + 20,833 
Sept. ... . 221,401 8.126 217,522 219,479 309,351 +-12,005 — 6,221 + 5,784 
: 255,442 13,924 263,752 234,080 333,952 + 5, +-24,801 +30,215 
1 3 
+ 





249,360 10,204 254,377 239,181 345.181 + 11,229 + 16,416 
236,512 13,124 250,173 237,003 354,420 + 9,239 + 8,702 
862,839 152,536 2,987,060 2,830,407 354,420 28,415 + 133,089 + 161,402 


240,790 15,514 256,729 263,014 344,972 — 245 — 9,448 — 9,693 
235,559 10,426 242,780 214,796 309,956 + 3,205 + 24,984 +28,189 


In U. S. A. 


1955 Total 036,702 124,760 467,448 1,446,354 61,554 - + 14,446 
1956 

Feb. 89,326 11,697 127,917 139,383 47,053 ee — 2,963 
Mar. , 99,681 12,596 144,027 141,590 51.595 ; t+ 4,542 
Apr. 95,499 13,780 140,032 139,927 54,887 canes + 3,292 
May ‘ ; 101,422 17,475 145,740 142,961 56,208 stecsinte — 523 
June 98,496 2.471 136,713 131,29 60,671 paths + 4,463 
July 84,787 10,387 125,491 97,698 87,944 ahaha + 27,273 
Aug. 91,282 9,545 122,108 109,618 96,450 Karner + 8,506 
Sept. 88,659 7,367 112,484 104,486 93,202 , — 3,248 
Sree 95,109 12,621 136,379 113,353 106.120 Cushpietees + 12,918 

, 90,573 8.940 132.970 114,524 116,516 

92,231 12,352 129,839 99,594 120,645 

133,134 139,584 580,287 1,465,899 120,645 


94,783 14,683 139,150 119,925 118,564 
92,242 8,790 134,119 101,565 136,330 


Outside U. S. A.* 


1955 Total 576,960 30% 1,260,861 1,298,037 159,777 
1956 
Feb 138.918 t 115,541 97,458 179,633 
Mar. 143,995 697 114,435 120,224 174,232 
Apr. 137,487 114,450 102,317 183,238 
May 135,755 A, 124,106 113,284 195,922 
June 140,518 ; 114.669 105,4:5 205,550 
July 148.395 115,232 101,102 215,28) 
Aug 150,013 126,706 114,928 219,122 
Sept 132,742 114,993 216,149 
Oct 166,333 l 21,373 120,727 227,832 
Nov 158,787 26 2 124,657 228,665 
Dec. ‘ 144,281 ‘ 20, 137,409 233,775 
Total .729,705 2, ; ptte 364,508 233,775 
1957 
Jan. 146,097 117,579 143,089 226,408 
143,317 : 108,661 113,231 233,626 
g Russia, Yugoslav Sweden, Japan and Australia 





Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley : Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 

(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1957 
29.88 30.24 43.00 29.75 30.48 50.22 30.00 30.12 43.00 36.00 
29.88 33.00 44.03 29.75 33.00 52.07 30.00 33.00 43.783 33.182 
29.93 33.222 46.00 29.866 33.667 53.11 30.00 33.56 46.00 32.00 
29.98 36.00 46.00 29.965 36.00 48.88 ies 30.00 36.00 46.00 ove 
30.00 36.00 46.00 wages 30.00 36.00 44.221. .... 30.00 36.00 46.00 
30.00 36.00 46.00 wens 30.00 36.00 40.00 30.00 36.00 46.00 
30.00 36.00 41.56 sats 39.00 36.00 38.14 ira 30.00 36.00 41.68 
30.00 37.81 40.00 seis 29.00 40.14 39.32 rer . 30.00 37.46 40.00 
30.00 43.00 40.00 . 30.00 50.00 39.00 we . 30.00 43.00 40.00 
30.00 43.00 39.308 .... . 380.000 45.99 37.192. .... . 30.00 43.00 39.321 
30.00 43.00 36.00 . 30.00 45.84 35.96 tees . 30.00 43.00 36.00 
30.00 43.00 36.00 tara cc. 30.00 49.42 35.45 iter . 30.00 43.00 36.00 
29.27 37.522 41.992. .... . 29.944 39.38 42.797 .... . 30.00 37.51 41.975 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 
Purchases 
of Refined Fabricators’ 
by Fab. from Working 
Producers Stocks 


Fabricators’ 
Stocks of 
Refined Cop. 


1951 

Tota! 280,402 32,147 
1952 

Total 333,455 32,652 
1953 

Total 380,881 25,022 


Sales by Fabricators’ 
Fabricators to Consmd. by Stocks Over 
Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. 


Unfilled Actual Excess 
Copper 


295,385 303,050 1,392,111 —285,886 


292,157 275,312 1,389,451 —201,362 


309,664 170,917 1,375,869 74,678 


360,526 304,619 136,581 99,479 22,549 


1,232,090 


, 302,658 
323,425 301,597 
311,235 g 301,937 
316,575 992 304.117 
327,343 309,219 
327,696 309,972 
312,587 301,048 


159,016 
180,898 
187,827 


136,539 ; 
118,786 83,230 
143,544 — 92,670 
205,308 115,073 108,868 
323,279 113,485 -102,440 
234,578 132,377 — 90,151 
286,095 75,846 —109,051 
304,097 303,089 283,653 97,688 —181,791 
334,996 314,111 270,102 113,628 —115,826 
353,469 135,075 313,948 275,256 115,453 — 99,759 
373,314 139,855 313,779 2, — 84/563 
389,974 139,094 314,146 293,2 ; 78,341 
1,412,287 


~ 


319,279 
319.056 
35, 319,247 
435,083 31,023 318,592 
451,126 2: 324,970 
465,015 334,584 220, 810 
457,679 338,818 221,97 } 
445,679 338,488 304.154 115 5.857 + 18,018 
440.706 : 336,856 198,517 119,440 + 18,226 
435,216 »192 335,829 178,814 119,441 + 31,365 
437,187 336,217 183,834 99,223 - 
1,416,278 


77,133 
78,030 
36,436 

1,838 
13,282 
18,661 
12,181 
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107,231 
110,174 


335,944 
334,542 


178,326 
178,889 


119,517 
114,341 


Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 


(In Short Tons) 


1949 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
6, 4,528 6,486 +85 11,047 14,322 17,506 
10,337 : 15,198 14,497 11,136 
19,991 i 12,198 15,921 
13,162 17,233 
15,133 
14,765 
9,988 
13,197 
15,037 
12,897 
’ , ° ’ 9,865 
11,826 10,533 , , ’ , 13,180 


Total .. 147,931 156,303 142,067 71,812 62, 129,798 127,449 154,714 
* As compiled ud Copper Institute. 





en and Drones — Monthly Sitewsite 
(Net Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 
and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and 
represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Jam. .... ’ 26,998 F ’ ’ 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 27,736 
Feb. ‘ / , ’ ° 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 
Mar. st , 282 Oe AS 31, 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,713 28,310 21,948 
ws 22,547 : . 27,641 25 

21,740 : 22, 23,708 

21,274 ’ , 23,141 

18,947 a A 18,513 

27,018 

26,349 

. ‘ 25,228 

23,441 ; 23, 25,102 

22,983 + ‘ 21,448 


263,711 279,500 175,643 303, 378 277,736 271 3 298,406 274,096 
Aver .... 21,976 23,292 14,637 25,297 27.615 23,145 24,867 22,841 
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Mine Production of Copper 


in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
Eastern Missouri Western Total 


1953 
Ttl. 38,900 2,374 885,174 926,448 
1954 


Ttl. 40,302 1,925 793,241 835,472 
1955 


Sept. 6,928 130 83,213 90,271 
Oct. 6,552 195 85,445 92,192 
Nov. 6,188 184 84,681 91,053 
Dec. 6,758 179 81,638 88,575 
Ttl. 68,622 2,140 921,838 992,600 


1956 
Jan. : 163 88,277 95,114 
Feb. : 164 82,519 89,371 
Mar. ‘ 198 90,599 98,104 
Apr. 8: 195 88,592 95,608 
May : 191 92,531 99,682 
June fy 173 88,049 94,942 
July 13: 185 74,283 80,600 
Aug. 3,65 219 85,224 92,067 
Sept. 6,195 163 78,934 85,292 
Oct. ), 40% 183 87,102 93,690 
Nov. 5,46 150 81,984 88,632 
Dec. 602 150 80,452 87,205 
Ttl. 9,68 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 
1957 
Jan. 5,607 172 86,170 92,949 
Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 
(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works) 
No. 1 No. 2 Light 
Copper Copper Copper 


Scrap Scrap Scrap 
1955 


Av. ..37.035 35.535 33.59 
1956 


Jan. ..42.39 40.89 38.42 

Feb. ..43.35 41.85 39.35 

Mar. ..45.77 44.27 41.77 

Apr. ..41.65 40.15 37.65 

May ..36.06 34.56 32.06 

June ..33.32 31.82 29.32 

July ..32.69 31.19 28.69 

Aug. .34.269 32.769 30.269 
Sept. .33.56 32.06 29.81 

Oct. ..30.964 29.464 27.214 
Nov. ..30.51 29.01 26.76 

Dec. ..30.423 28.923 26.673 
AV. .. 86.20 S695 $233 

1957 

Jan. ..29.30 27.80 25.55 

Feb. ..26.47 24.97 22.72 

Mar...26.58 25.08 22.83 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
eopper content in excess of 60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices) 
(Cents per pound del. refinery for 
60,000 Ibs. of each erate) 
No. 1 No. 2 eo 1 Heavy 
Cepper Copper be Yellew 
Scrap Serap sition Brass 


. 36.63 ‘ 29.905 22.35 


. 42.39 f 35.22 24.51 
- 43.35 ; 34.72 24.79 
- 45.77 . 36.46 27.76 
- 41.65 : 34.40 24.49 
. 36.06 . 29.58 19.89 
. 33.32 ‘ 26.37 18.40 
. 382.69 , 26.89 18.43 
. 34.269 A 29.833 20.463 
.33.26 25 30.07 20.92 
. .380.687 ; 28.058 19.538 
. .30.39 : 26.69 18.91 
. 30.195 : 27.50 18.96 
. 36.17 J 30.483 21.34 


. -29.27 a 26.59 18.55 
. 26.47 4 23.50 16.65 
. 26.58 d 22.83 17.40 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


: (Common Grade) 
Production 


Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic Monthly Average Prices 

Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments (Cents per pound) 
43,560 533,883 577,443 81,152 488,437 1954 1955 1956 
81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 13.26 15.00 16.16 


54,956 45,435 100,391 50,947 46,130 12.82 15.00 16.00 
50,947 48,150 99,097 44,665 44,985 12.94 15.00 16.00 
39.856 «= «36912=—Sst«CTTGRCSC«‘«‘étkTSOOCOC HG — = 
, , le , o4, , 14.00 15. 
September 34,111 50,453 84/564 30,753 46,250 a - 
October 30,753 53,747 84,500 29,913 52,062 00 = 16. 
November 29,913 52,623 82,536 28,855 51,370 14.00 15.00 16.00 
December 50,448 79,303 48,171 14.06 15.00 16.00 
Total 547,153 639,872 531,339 . 14.60 15.12 16.00 
1956 » A yp 
January 51,306 82,395 32, 49,746 16975 1550 16.00 
49,475 81,944 ; 39,411 15.00 15.50 16.00 
M 5 54,174 95,624 2 39,344 15.00 15.56 16.00 
5% 52,976 105,065 53,95 44.986 AV. 14.06 15.14 16.013 
17,961 101,919 59,460 40,702 
47,367 97,827 45,951 41,458 macau 
48,479 94,430 49,134 36,4 : 
August ........ 49,134 48,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 
September 39,304 53,530 92,834 40,542 47,519 Lead Sheet Prices 
October . 40,542 54,815 95,357 42,314 45,254 
November 42,314 50,744 93,058 37,192 47,349 ; 
December 37,192 54,063 91,254 41,181 44,191 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
Total ary 613,293 644,382 tie 529,484 
1957 
January 41,181 50,854 92,035 42,905 40,549 (Cents per pound) 
February ... 42,905 47,912 90,817 48,599 37,517 1954 1955 1956 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments Jan. 1826 20.00 21.66 
to other than domestic consumers. Feb. 17.82 20.00 21.50 


Mar. 17.94 20.00 21.50 


° fe . . ° Apr. 18.91 20.00 21.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 3" 153) sooo at ce 


(American Bureaa of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,600 Ibs.) June 19.11 20.00 21.50 


Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- July 19.00 20.00 21.50 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified Aug. 19.06 20.00 21.50 
70,149 32,099 2,068 75,337 5,583 48,248 3,550 259,155 sent. 1960 2012 2150 
74,616 30,809 1,374 77,238 5,160 560,943 5,671 246,283 : were zs foes ‘ . 
76,283 34,415 2,136 80,389 5,716 55,936 6,390 227,222 Oct. 19.975 20.50 21.50 
Nov. 20.00 20.50 21.50 
4,602 1,653 564 4,110 20 4,667 851 14,424 Dec. 20.00 20.56 21.50 
6,142 1,970 657 4,172 383 4,581 829 17,573 
5,816 3,795 333 3,898 520 3,202 721 16,628 
7,707 1,880 100 5,790 141 3,530 906 16,963 
75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 


7,044 1,570 36 5,158 213 4,451 857 21,122 
5,869 3,200 348 6,758 289 4,796 1,013 24,373 
6,538 2,340 614 6,897 240 3,807 1,167 20,778 ee : 
5,909 2,625 201 6,533 463 5,178 1,234 22,735 9 wens See Swe See 
6,145 2,950 251 8,127 321 4,435 1,145 22,756 ment battery shipments in the United 
6,623 950 50 6,833 290 5,175 1,293 23,816 States as compiled by the Business 
2,313 150 307 4,365 100 3,763 946 14,603 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
5,772 2,800 210 4,794 1 ee wee oo ee ee 
6,552 2,295 415 1,794 4,711 1,149 22,980 oe ~ Sor the Assocation ¢ 
6,772 3,026 85 9.819 4.899 1,287 25,610 American Battery Manufacturers: 
6,606 2,433 70 13,875 3,795 874 23,330 : ie 
6,275 3,260 35 7,308 4289 839 «25,516 (In thousands of units) 
72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 52,994 13,034 270,251 1954 1955 1956 1957 
.. 1836 1,518 2,058 2,638 
7,777 3,075 200 6,555 8,538 917 .. 1461 1,691 1,340 1,955 
5,974 2,435 384 5,983 3,592 871 1226 1356 1348 
6,786 1,300 101 4,903 3,915 1,331 . 1+ Sa — ’ 
6,744 2,950 310 3,522 1,376 -- 1,180 1,315 1,368 
2,825 bas 3,513 964 .. 1429 1,614 1,761 
— 7 — a .. 1,883 1,842 1,807 
1497 Rd 3 4443 1.262 - 2350 2078 2,178 
1,850 135 5,038 1,339 -. 2,548 2,852 2,571 
1,715 135 4,955 1,493 é . . 2,800 3,120 2,711 
2.351 oa — = ; .. 2,739 3,120 3,015 
1,449 85 ... 2,475 2,697 2,592 
24,501 1,435 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 Dec... 1844 2625 2265 


2,800 200 671 4,002 1,191 19,502 
1,450 350 508 4,820 625 18,112 Total 23,771 25,828 25,014 
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Monthly Average Prices 





Battery Shipments 








Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


pig (Effective Date) 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 1953 

(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Nov. 16....12.59 Jan. 

In ore and = — In base bullion (lead content) — Nov. 21....12.00 Jan. 


matte and At e In transit In process Refined Antt- , ‘ 1950 Feb. 
in process smelters to at pig moniia otal 
at smelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks Mar. -+-211.00 Mar. 


Mar. 14....10.50 Mar. - 13.50 

. 20....10.75 Apr. -- -13.00 

59,303 15,485 3,133 29,393 69,980 14,902 192,196 ” 96.../11:00 Apr. 16....12.50 
64,492 17,741 3,781 28467 52,734 12,204 179,419 *""t195 Apr. 21....12.00 
57,577 20,063 2,309 28,564 47,496 12,385 168,394 “*""11'50 «Apr. 29....12.50 
59,686 17,468 3,496 26,373 43,207 11,749 160,979 *'"y9'00 «May «18... .12.75 
59,632 17,705 1,941 27,979 39,892 11,055 158,204 11.50 May 13.00 
58,182 14,707 2,941 30,579 34,432 10,233 151,074 May 26....13.15 
65,476 10,065 1,303 26,792 30,077 9,779 143,492 June 13.50 
75,057 17,183 3,744 29,660 26,859 7,252 159,755 11.00 July 20... .13.75 


...14.50 
.. -14.00 
...13.50 
. 13.90 


et 
sAofnmwhy- 


o.10 


70,628 19,083 4,217 28424 23,292 7,461 153,105 vee-1150 0 July 23... .14.00 
71,257 20,682 4,27 28,596 21,828 8,085 154,724 3..--12.00 sent. 16... .13.50 
64,109 30,232 4,377 27,486 19,592 9,263 145,059 - 1b... Re 1954 
aang =< Jan. 8....13.00 
71,812 16,532 3,764 27,625 +=«-21,196 += -9,893 150,822 > a lege Feb. 18....12.50 
70,690 19,082 1,764 25,632 24,080 8,389 149,637 * 9 ‘s8y9 99 Mar. 9... .12.75 
71,023 16,406 2,583 27,519 32,355 9,095 158,981 * 31.°..3799 Mar. 13.00 
72.258 16,055 2.152 28.065 41.800 10.289 170,319 bial Mar. 26... .13.25 
74,837 15,500 2,718 24,181 43,268 10,690 171,194 52 ... 18.50 
78,987 15.477 2,475 26,682 39,558 10,902 174,081 . 29....18.00 » 1. 13.75 
81,796 15,837 4,423 28,505 36,499 9,452 176,512 May 2... .17.00 -.. 14.00 
76,985 16,556 3,016 29 603 38,210 10,924 176,094 M: Pe es 2... sdRED 
81.634 18,529 2,874 29,991 29,230 10,074 172,332 p 23....15.50 f 14.00 
17,187 15,991 4,413 28,083 29,361 11,181 166,816 16.00 | 25....14.25 
78.253 12.022 3,083 25.783 30,932 11,382 161,485 t 15.00 | 7... 14.50 
82,197 9095 4,132 25,627 25,360 11,832 158,243 t. 14... .14.00 | 15... .14.75 
Jct. Se - 00 kate 
77,918 12,222 2,846 25,092 29,435 11,746 159,249 Nov. 3....14.00 
80.451 10.636 4.061 25.827 32.418 10,487 163,880 Nov. 10....14.20 
81.274 11.880 4394 25.728 38.479 10,120 171,875 Nov. 11....14.50 
Nov. 14.25 15.50 
Nov. ...14.00 Oct. 26....15.50 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap saad pane +> Algae laa 





14.50 
Dec. 31....14.75 Jan. 4... .1650 
By U. S. Smelters (a) ee oe ee 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) **OPS Ceiling. 
= Total 
of lea receipts . bs 
Receipts of lead in ore in scrap in ore, Antimonial Lead Stocks 
United States Foreign Total etc. {b) & scrap Pri Refi ° 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 at Primary Kefineries 
1953 Total 351,183 155,788 506,971 42.994 549,965 (ABMS.) 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 eee 
: (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
End of: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
27,456 17,400 44,856 2,738 47,594 Jan. ..14,691 14.992 8.389 10.487 
30,056 11,104 41,160 3,291 44,451 Feb. 14,798 12,204 9,095 10,120 
28,707 16,347 45,054 3,249 48,303 Mar. ..11,985 12,385 10,289 Ras 
28,511 13,377 41,888 4,879 48,767 Apr. ..11,977 11,740 10,690 
28,273 14,667 42,940 4,509 47,449 May ..11,882 11,055 10,902 
23,027 3,826 26,853 649 27,502 June .. 9,798 10,233 9,452 
30,249 11,859 42,108 3,942 46,050 July ..12,210 9,779 10,924 
September 29,377 14,881 44,258 3,623 47,881 Aug. ..12,279 7,252 10,074 
October 30,073 20,845 50,918 5,655 56,573 Sept. .14,168 7,461 11,181 
27,736 40,758 3,802 44,560 Oct. ..14,846 8,085 11,382 
29,363 24,136 53,499 3,150 56,649 Nov. ..14,573 9,263 11,832 
341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 Dec. ..14,789 9,893 11,746 


——-» 


27,184 15,704 42,888 6,346 49,234 Anti : : 
28,569 16,528 45,097 4/577 49,674 ” monial Lead Production 
31,568 17.904 49.472 3.989 53.461 by Primary Refineries 
31,786 15,224 47,010 4,252 51,262 (A.BMS.) 
32,715 18,476 51,191 4,711 
31,546 16,251 47,797 4,541 seaitats in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) nies 

13,4 ,440 ,207 d ond of: 955 9 : 

~ gr 20 oot syed od 725 Jan. .. 3.768 4.599 5,045 5.113 
28,731 16,276 45,007 3,351 Feb. 4.257 4,777 5.888 5,368 
33.614 12,350 45.964 5,439 Mar... 4,475 6,202 5,526 .... 
30,553 14,308 44,861 5,141 ! Apr. .. 4.470 5,343 5.818 
31,154 15,095 46,252 4,536 ; po fr fa oe 

368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 sae tae sae 


g. .. GA 2, , 
19,961 50,593 4,471 sooee 60 AUS. -: Sdep 6550 70D 
February 31,410 15,059 46,469 4,564 51,033 Oct. 5.532 3.016 5378 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 5,364 7,985 6.993 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 5.255 6.907 5.766 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the : ! < 
actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only cf scrap smelted in connection with ore, FORCE EE OY 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 59,875 64,037 66,180 
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U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines—In Short Tons) 


Metal Products: 
Ammuntio 

Bearing metals 
Brass and bro 
Cable covering 
Calking 
Cast 
C 


Fo 


Pots 
Pigments 

\ 1 ead 
ra 


i 


Chemicals 


Miscellaneous uses 
1 € ; 


ra 1 


Tota 
Other uses 
unclassified 
rotal reporied 


( 


Daily average 


1956———_ 
Prelim. 
annual 
totals Dec. 
2,980 
1,963 
1,706 
10.608 
3,628 


1.000 
89,700 
2,894 

ir 
rap used 


in month 
or holidays 


(British Bureau of 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2 
1955 
29,062 
28,926 
33,225 
28,656 
31,092 
32,627 
26,994 
26,954 
34,291 
34,121 
34,820 
29,689 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 


Total 370,794 


American 


Monthly Ave 

In bulk, f.« 
(Cents per Ib. 
1954 195 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
Dec. 28.50 
Aver. 28.50 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


28.5 
28.5 


28.5 
28.5 
28.5 


directly 


without 


30.1 


28.50 


28.50 


30.66 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


.240 pounds) 
1956 
31,012 
30,125 
30,099 
28,186 
29,752 
31,501 
26,963 
25,077 
30,274 
32,057 
32,036 
25,963 


1957 
29,657 
29,219 


353,045 


Antimony 


‘rage Prices 
Laredo 
in ton lots) 
5 1956 
33.00 
0 33.00 
0 33.00 
33.00 
0 33.00 
0 33.00 
0 33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
8 33.00 


».b. 


1957 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Soft lead .. 
Antimonial lead 
Lead in alloys 


Lead in copper-base scrap 


Total 


* Revised 


Stocks 
Dec. 31, 19567 


66,888 
39,081 
7,600 
2,003 


Net Receipts 


65,256 
27,903 
4,236 
1,526 


115,572 


Consumed 
In Jan. In 


62 
28,189 


98,921 796,369 


Stocks 
Jan. 31, 
1957 
70,135 
38,795 
7,343 
1,851 


Jan. 


2,009 


4,493 
1,678 


118,124 


Excludes 3,432 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 636 
tons of lead contaimed in leaded zine oxide production 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Metal products 
Pigments ...... 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified 


Total 


Soft 
lead 


35,673 
9,276 
15,172 


JANUARY 


Lead in 


Lead in 
alloys 


4,431 


Antimonial 
lead 


27,744 
11 

5 

143 


286 


Cop 


62 


28,189 


4,493 


per-base 
scrap 


1,678 


Total 
69,526 
9,287 
15,177 
833 
1,546 


1,678 196,369 


+ Excludes 3,432 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 636 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production 


24 


Lead Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


( 


A. B. M.S.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric tons 


except where oth 


U. S.F (s.t.) 
Denmark .... 
France : 
Germany, W. 
Italyti 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Uo: me. the, 
India* (1.t.) 
U. S.* (s.t.) 
Canada (s.t.) 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Northern 
Rhodesia 
Australia 


W. 


Refined 
Includes 
Includes 


Rr 
5D 


French 


(In 


Ore (gros 
Greece 
Italy 
Algeria 
Morocco 
French 

Pig lead 


Equat 


Belgium 
Germany (West 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Tunisia . 
Other countries 
Antimonial lead 


Africa 


erwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
28,503 40,630 31,410 
1,463 884 1,288 
4,312 3,530 4,760 
2,810 ee 
1,361 
2.615 
779 
1,278 
1,459 
14,508 
985 
EXPORTS 
42 
9,278 
7 
49 
2,835 
] 


256 
1,070 
2'168 


19,865 16,257 


(L.t.) 


Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) 
metric tons) 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 

7.986 6.370 7 
1.070 
342 eee 
305 500 
5,269 6,533 
1,000 
4,760 
410 
) 275 660 


1,000 


3 
1,929 
1,658 

100 


12 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2.240 Ibs.) 


Dec. 
1956 


Jan. 
1957 


Feb. 
1957 


‘Gross Weight) 


Lead and 


lead alloys .. 


Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 
Yugoslavia 
Peru 
Other 


countries 


.-19,865 16,257 10,062 
. 14,259 8,861 6,873 

4,615 4,980 1,825 
900 i00 
250 600 
600 651 650 
241 615 14 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics . Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secendary (Cen nd 
emelters are included in this report. Production from fereign ores also is included. Cents per pound) 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (in tons ef 2,240 pounds) 


Stock Shi t Unfilled 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export& Gev't Stock Orders 


ning duction tic Drawback Ace’t Total at End at End : an. 9.76 11.50 13.46 13.50 
Tl. 94,221 ‘ » 18,189 le 8,884 74,795 


Mo. Avg. 3, % 516 0,688 82,974 ‘ 9.375 11.50 13.50 13.50 
Tl. 8,884 5; i ; x 21,901 50,509 


Mo. Avg s f ‘ F ‘568 aciis ania ; . 966 1150 13.50 13.50 
Ti. 21.901 961. a: 10.25 11.93 13.50 


Mo. Avg « ° ° 681 
Ti. 180.843 , : : : 180,843 35,466 : 
Mo. Avg. 80,933 : 1,361 ‘ 126 10.29 12.00 13.50 


Heal, J240TT” senses nanene ane togasy smegoh azQerT ane 1096 1225 13.50 
1965 : 11.00 12.50 13.50 
ee Cec eT 
90,837 83,786 89,589 1,967 3 100,044 74,597 65,127 2,798 . 1144 12.96 13.50 
ee ee 
51,290 84,874 87,042 ; : 46,084 : d . 11.50 13.00 13.50 


46,084 83,448 83,664 ‘ & # 42,167 a ° 

Gin et frae Ee rr 

43. is 585 q ° . "7 

38,058 92.578 87.010 3 : 40,979 : 10.69 12.305 13.497 

40,979 031,018 1,007,619 a —— se ae 
— Avg. 5, 83,968 J ,267 860 . 


Jan. 40,979 : 87,728 , : 89,962 . . . . . 
~ ao | Sean Sr see High Grade Zinc Prices 
. ¢ 84.204 Y ; : : y 

74,789 : $ " , . sama 

oe ens 287 i , ’ ‘ . (Delivered) 

tied 235 : "017 7 ; 2’ 88: N. Y. Monthly Averages 


ga-991 : . r “te a (Cents per pound) 


82,478 : , 
80.772 1 18, 1954 1955 1956 


869.270 : 035. 
72,439 3,085 ' _ (Ldl 12.85 14.81 
67,273 ' , ' . . 10.725 12.85 14.85 


67,731 52 ‘905 80, 86,889 56,42 3, , 9 
67,097 ‘5 25, 94,263 89,341 56.818 3,1: - 11.01 — = 
11.60 13.28 14.85 


Consumption of Slab Zinc May 11.64 13.35 14.85 


12.31 13.60 14.85 
Bureau of Mines . 13.85 14.85 
By Industries (Short Tons) y 12.35 ited _ 
Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide g. 12.35 13.85 14.85 
Casters products zinc & other Total 1279 1431 14.85 
1949 Total 197,387 84,257 55,100 17,643 702,931 . a.% ‘ i 
1950 Total 281,385 136,451 67,779 27.656 947,365 *t. 12.85 14.37 14.85 
1951 Total ‘ 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 ; 12.85 14.35 14.85 
1952 Total 236,022 155,311 51,508 30,885 849,289 Nov. 12. - * 
1953 Total .....403,162 205,346 177,301 53 784 38,037 977,636 » 12.85 14.35 14.85 
1954 . : aa . 
Total , 286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 ~—-876,130 | — a 
1955 
January : 32,863 12,313 3,75 3,151 84,719 
ebruar 31,254 10,690 2,745 80,202 . : 
: 37,682 12,718 : 3305 95,988 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
36,628 11,034 3,83: 3,181 90,812 oo 
36,926 12,404 208 3.40§ 94,41. British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
es a 5,012 3,22 2,20$ Statistics 
23,91 7,017 
30,168 10,244 5,4: 9 th te — 
September 39, 31,804 12,672 18 3,507 91,84$ 1955 1956 1957 
October ‘ 35,136 13,961 3,5§ 19: Jan. _ 29,192 29,779 
November : 38,616 13,455 3,95 ; sold ; x ae 
December 7 36,982 15,003 ‘ 3,62 155 Feb. .... 28,814 29,568 
“a eer 404.790 144,816 39,302 468 Mar. .... 33.451 28.650 
? ty | 95 ¢ 
January 38, 36,554 13,097 3,665 5,906 Apr. .... 27,741 25,348 
F ‘ebruz iry 37,705 31,274 12,678 s.S8s 3,32: 8.862 Mav .. 29,237 27,922 
31,232 12.829 3.566 90.882 31.467 26.650 
29,226 12,635 4,010 3,35 86,322 June .... 31,467 — 
26,003 12,218 3,431 80,976 July 23,695 23,826 
21,790 8,351 3,454 : 71,915 i mye 
21.425 5.193 9.187 2.88 45 64% Aug. .... 23,261 
d 26,814 8,420 4,222 2,S 76,255 Sept. . 30,080 
September .... : 26,998 8,370 3,397 ; 79,358 P 
October ....... 40.87 34 985 11.184 4.158 3.695 93,877 Oct. .... 29,460 
November ‘ 32,812 9,581 3,625 j 87,224 Nov. .... stoae 
December 2,78 33,238 8,799 3,140 : 82,272 Dec 28 683 
Total .. 421,2 352,451 122,395 45,382 36,251 988,097 eee 
1957 
January : 37,517 10,800 3,502 3,434 90,490 Total .346,597 
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(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 








Mine Production of Zinc 
in Unites States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 

Central Western Total 
States States US* 
94,410 385,652 666,001 
57,300 293,818 534,730 


63,100 234,942 464,539 


Eastern 
States 
1952 


Total 185,939 
1953 
Total 183,612 
1954 


Total 166,487 
1955 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
Central Western 
s States 


228,607 
188,776 
169,804 

13,883 


Total 
U.S.* 


390,161 


335,412 
317,352 


26,813 


Eastern 
States 


1952 
Ttl. 11,252 
1953 
Ttl. 9,970 


1954 
Ttl. 8,608 


1955 
Aug. 821 


150,302 


136,650 
138,940 


12,109 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 


MStates ‘States’ Alaska® ‘Total 
233,428 1,886,036 

273,479 1,964,676 

252,794 1,831,741 


40,931 160,429 
52,153 192,134 


1952 

Tel. 1,948 1,650,660 
Te 1,529 1,689,668 
Tel 1,731 1,577,216 


Aus. 171 =119,327 
Sept. 170 139,811 
Oct. 182 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


13,830 
13,332 
12,676 
12,644 


5,834 22,490 42,154 
5,339 22,496 41,167 
5,532 21,347 39,555 
5,250 21,721 39,615 


Sept. 
Oct. 
ly 


906 
924 
762 
771 


11,676 
11,635 
11,731 


14,294 
15,005 
13,482 


26,876 
27,564 
25,975 


Nov. 168 
Dec. 166 


1956 


140,812 
144,837 
143,827 
Ttl. 2,026 1,634,625 


247,535 


43,486 
35,530 
5,000 


184,480 
180,535 
148,993 


1,884,186 


13,628 
145,640 


11,633 
12,100 
13,232 
11,948 
12,497 
11,492 
11,459 
12,760 
10,632 
12,698 
10,779 


13,403 
177,409 


27,802 


Total 163,230 333,409 


1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


73,630 277,811 514,671 sy 10, 379 


1956 

Jan. 895 
Feb. 1,141 
Mar. 1,202 
Apr. 1,028 
May 1,091 
June 897 
July 749 
Aug. 879 
Sept. 868 
Oct. 879 
Nov. 862 
Dec. 804 10,670 : 27,109 
Ttl. 11,395 141,900 195,034 348,329 (A.B.M.S.) 

1957 (In thousands of cial 
Jan. 1,002 12,089 16,210 29,301 bars, 0.999 fine, — other refined forme) 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months 1952 Total 40, OE 36, 653 716 898 
: 1953 Total 34,697 37,764 72,461 
1954 Total 38.059 39,422 77,481 
1955 
September . 5,695 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1956 
January ... 
February .. 


Jan. 121 
Feb. 154 
Mar. 198 
Apr. 156 
May 175 
June 199 
July 45 
Aug. 178 


132,919 1,977 
130,264 866 
134,331 62 
136,360 §22 
141,319 4,130 
139,544 12,312 
126,204 31,515 
136,827 45,452 
Sept. 194 137,556 40,574 178,324 
Oct. 194 129,424 35,901 165,519 


*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 


135,017 
131,284 
134,591 
137,038 
145,624 
152,055 
157,764 
182,457 


13,830 
13,975 
15,058 
14,172 
14,834 
13,730 
13,028 
14,559 
13,567 
Oct. 17,439 
Nov. 15,604 
Dec 15,513 
Total 175,310 
1957 

Jan. 18,746 


5,263 
5,236 
5,740 
5,098 
5,557 
5,228 
5,364 
5,425 
4,628 
4,815 


22,073 
23,506 
26,975 
25,618 
26,840 
26,135 
24,571 
25,453 
23,785 
26,607 
4,566 25,279 45,449 
4,160 24,411 44,084 
61,080 301,253 537,€43 


41,166 
42,717 
47,773 
44,888 
47,232 
45.093 
42,963 
45,437 
41,980 
48,861 


26,822 
28,250 
30,950 
29,705 
29,975 
29,481 
27,969 
30,630 
27,415 
31,520 
28,503 





4,493 24,910 48,149 


“Includes Alaskan output in some months 








Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 

2,840 

2,432 

3,087 

3,180 

..... 33,101 


2,855 
3,889 
2,775 
3,652 
32,780 


(In Fine Ounces) 
Western 
States 

36,354,685 

36,121,368 


2,723,552 
2,927,151 
3,145,297 6,704 
2,963,360 4,735 
2,849,045 750 
36,103,723 33,804 


Eastern 
States 


142,180 


Missouri 
223,500 
283,600 


38,100 
37,180 
35,540 
36,040 
37,556 
438,000 


Aiaska* 
39,111 
35,140 


5,477 
6,954 


Total 
36,776,003 
36,582,288 


2,779,489 
2,982,802 
3,202,693 
3,016,611 
2,899,182 
36,734,565 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 
1956 
January 30,880 
February 32,480 
March ‘ ),036 34,37 
April 3,212,308 61 3, 251, 337 
May ; 3,081,054 545 
June yt 30.6 3.103.654 1.524 
July 2,702,563 4,116 
August ‘ 3,243,126 6,322 
September 2,879,687 5,664 
October 3,122,958 4,942 

*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 

**Includes a total of 3,708 oz. from Illinois. 


3,249 
3,615 
3,790 


4,159 
4,033 
3,550 
3,191 


6,853 
5,830 
6.579 
5.571 
6,970 

78,317 


2,869,878 316 
2,967,837 82 3,012,601 


3,243,598 11 3,294,515 


Septembe: 
October 
November 
December .. 
Total 
1957 
January 2,997 2,877 5,874 
February 2,925 2,876 5,801 
* The separation pvetween silver of foreiga 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
pars and other refined forms is only ap 
proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


2,911,551 


40.160 





Average Silver Prices 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 


(Cents per fine ounce) 

1954 1955 1956 1957 
85.25 85.25 90.357 91.375 
85.25 85.25 90.90 91.375 
85.25 85.25 91.138 91.375 
85.25 87.08 90.875 
85.25 88.928 90.75 
85.25 89.71 90.46 
85.25 90.49 90.14 
85.25 90.75 90.614 
85.25 90.795 90.75 
85.25 91.794 90.722 
85.25 91.46 91.375 
85.25 90.45 91.375 
85.25 89.116 90.79 


1950 
50,023 
54,493 
58,747 
58,024 
51,929 
60,400 
63,518 
63,006 
54,449 
62,915 


1951 
67,954 
62,740 
70,022 
67,701 
67,720 
67,454 
72,698 
73,816 
69,429 
72,647 


1952 
76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78,368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
Nov. 62,276 72,246 74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 
Dec. 65,897 72,454 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 
Total 718,622 836,881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 

* Based om producers’ reports to Wer Production Board to July, 146. Thereafter to 


Bureau of Mines. The monthly figures are pretiminary in nature and will not add to the 
totals derived from the Bureau's annual industry canvass. 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 
134,655 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 
149,125 


1957 
147,029 
119,064 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ave. 

Note — The averages are based on the 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 
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Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 





U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore, matte & regulus 
(cont.) 122,155 9,962 12,462 
Canada 24,715 1,834 3,038 
Mexico 10,946 599 661 
Cuba 15,378 886 
Argentina a ’ 441 277 
Bolivia 4,500 326 
Chile . 18,711 
Peru 12,545 
Cyprus a 6,944 
Philippines 10,912 
U. of So. Africa 15,237 
Australia 1,527 
Other countries 299 
Blister copper (cont.) 276,096 
Canada 1,038 
Mexico . 37,411 
Chile 175,891 2 
Peru .. Ae A 14,294 
Angola 1,085 
Belgian Congo 4.346 
Northern Rhodesia 13,462 
U. of So. Africa 6,054 
Turkey .. “ee 5,585 
Australia 16,930 
Refined cathodes and 
shapes 191,079 15,419 
Canada 93,852 8,891 
DD. ca-ans denne 4,032 
Chile 40,925 3,837 
POT csicccs 16,000 
Belgium 
Germany (West) 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo 
No. Rhodesia 
Japan 


Total Imports: 
Crude and refined 589.330 60.175 5 
In rolls, sheets or rods 8,917 643 
Old and scrap (cont.) 5,645 229 
Composit‘on metal (cont 92 35 
Brass scrap and old 

(cu. cont.) phre 4,441 271 


u..3. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore, concentrates (cont.) 855 273 7 
Slabs, blocks, etc 8,815 413 
Canada .. ; 3 
Mexico p , 836 55 
Cuba 87 
Brazil J 48 
Chile 96 
Belgium 
Germany (West) 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Korea 
India 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., slabs, blocks 
Scrap: Ashes, dross and 
skimmings 12,694 


Rolled in sheets, siatee 
and strips (a). 5,575 511 


(a) Includes photoengraving sheets and 
plates, alloys, ex brass and bronze, die cast- 
ings, battery shells and parts unassembled, 
chromite zine sheets, not elsewhere specified 
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U.S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau eneniial the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. 
1956 1956 
Ore, conc., matte and 
other unref. (cont.) 5,350 736 


Refined ingots, bars, 
ete. (a) es .221,992 39,620 

Canada 2,870 124 

Brazil 8,358 1,444 

Austria 295 

Belgium ce 55 

Denmark ..... 457 

France . 59,968 

Germany (West) . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 220 

Formosa 969 

India coos 1508 

Japan Pee 4,816 

Union of So. Africa 475 25 79 

Australia 560 560 oc 

Other countries 673 142 128 
Total exports: 
Crude and refined .. 227,342 40,356 31,156 
Pipes and tubes* .. . 2,437 161 117 
Wire, bare .. .. oo 34,106 1,450 890 
Building wire and 

cable (b) ; 3,726 366 261 

Weatherproof wire (b) 865 64 113 


Insulated copper wire 
n.es. (b) 13,842 920 1,117 
(a) Includes exports of refined copper re- 
sulting from scrap that was reprocessed on 
toll for account of the shipper. (b) Gross 
weight; nes. — not elsewhere specified. 
* Includes plates, sheets, rods, brush copper, 
castings, rolls, segments, (finished forms), 
n.e.s. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Copper scrap, unalloyed* 

(new and old) 5. 3,167 
Canada 5,2¢ 517 
Eelgium 
France ; 

Germany (West) 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Switzerland 

India 

Japan 

Other countries 
Covver-base scrap, 

alloyed? (new & old). 

Canada 
Mexico 
Austria 
Belgium 
Germa”’y 
Italy 
Netherlands 

Spain . . 2 
Switzerland 112 
Uni*ed Kingdom ' q 293 
India 2,165 186 
Japan .. ee 147 2,309 
Othe r countries 331 28 


(West) 


* Ash. brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Cooper-base alloys. including brass and 
bronze — Ashes. clippings for remanufac- 
ture, cupro-rickel scrap, cupro-nickel 
trimmings, nickel silver scrap, phosphor 
bronze, phosphor copper, skimmings, turn- 
ings, round. 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore, matte, ete. (cont.) ..196,513 15,465 22,653 
Canada 30,690 1,566 4,871 
ee nee .. 8,866 E 241 
Guatemala 5,96 2 568 
PRONE: aivcccccessehns mee 198 
Bolivia : Sasa ; a ote 949 
Chile iictaraiee- are eran wer eon 
— nee J Qf 1 
. 55, 899 

U. a S. Africa ry’ 8,8 5,274 
Australia woo $1,048 acne 366 
Philippines ..... 2,22% 2 242 
Korea : ‘ 
Other countries . 

Base bullion (content) 

Canada oie 

Pigs and bars ‘ 


Belgium . 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Spain 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Morocco sete : ; 42 oie 
Australia . ; 80,673 24,103 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, ref. 458,549 56,095 
Lead scrap, dross, etc. 

cont.) J 20,735 323 
Antimonial lead & 

typemetal . 9,5: 692 
Lead content the reof 8,512 674 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Jan.- 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Zine ore (content) 5s 95 45,425 42,189 
Canada . 7,087 17,970 9,484 
Mexico 3,007 16,260 16,627 
Cuba ; 130 120 217 
Guatemala ,903 473 682 
Honduras 2,291 161 
Bolivia . .293 616 
Colombia . 204 29 
Chile i 346 264 
Peru 98,541 5,616 
U. of So. Arfica 3,399 2,518 
Australia 3 7,764 
Philippines R28 
Other countries 2,002 
Zine blocks, pigs, etc. 244,974 
Canada .... 5,875 
Mexico ; wer 7,154 
Peru 5,599 
Austria 
Belgium ; 
Germany (West) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Trieste 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia : 
Belgian Congo 
Rhodesia .. 
Australia 
Japan ; 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Zine ore, blocks, pigs 
Dross and skimmings 
Old and worn out 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. Av. 1957 
Copper Domestic 1939 1946 Apr. 15 
(Electro, Del. Valley)..11.20 14.375 31.00- 
32.00 
Lead (N. Y.) 5.05 8.25 16.00 
P. W. Zinc (E. St. Louis, 
 & Ms san 5.08 5.05 13.50 
New York, 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y 
Aluminum Ingot 99%+ 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 


f. o. t. Laredo) 





World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo India Aus Northern Unies 
States (crude) Kingdom  slaria tralia Rho- a - — 


desia 
(a) (b) (4) (d) (f-h) (e) (f) (e) (¢) 


- 964,589 269,971 396,937 25,495 234,647 see. 100,254 coos «= 1,98 349,667 36,106 


- 961,886 258,868 422,498 22,640 206,747 11,206 7,009 104,060 2,546 21,119 336,883 37,459 
- 957,318 253,652 371,742 25,803 233,330 13,806 m $4,381 5,708 100,381 25,641 37,080 382,884 38,341 
- 863,721 302,984 $72,814 29,233 258,259 14,205 152, 33,394 8,274 117,371 27,727 42,241 386,577 43,153 


coos 08,186 38,850 19,232 22,973 1,010 . $14 11,872 1,804 31,676 
ca 1,036,702 326,599 ‘ 447,288 5, 286,805 14,876 . 8,432 124,908 935 350,302 
is sens 30,063 23,826 1,329 ,597 , 11,133 = ° 32,887 
ls waite ¥ 26,867 ¥ 21,106 1,259 11,029 
ere 31,659 ' 23,838 
GaP. cence 27,804 . 22,593 
22 29,422 5, 39,954 2,612 23,134 
June 98,496 29,097 5,6 36,812 ‘ 23,920 
July 7 31,141 5, 40,880 2,602 24,383 
Aug 28% 2 28,719 5,35 44,202 2,52 24,006 i 5 3. 2, 
Sept 31,196 5 41,475 a 24,022 é 2 3.02 5 12,015 2 ; 
Oct 95 >, "109 29,977 . 47,346 24,405 12 3, s 12,477 2,75 P 42. ‘381 
Nov 90,573 29,837 5, 46,407 22,156 42 735 702 10,648 é 5,252 38,800 
Dec 92,231 30,422 5.5% 44,911 38 21,939 ' 2, 11,993 2,064 ; 38,892 
1957 
Jan 94,873 5,5 44,697 2,276 21,982 iin 2 12,493 oes ’ 36,360 
Feb 92,242 2,185 12,868 bez aa —— 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake”. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ete., experted. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho- 


States Rep. of slavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 





. 486,874 162,712 219,352 . 73 58,831 170,766 39,683 45,460 ° 217,301 20,287 25,476 15,646 1,602,601 
532,778 183,389 248,551 58, ° 59,607 152,751 38,504 46,060 74,053 20,882 217,298 31,224 28,264 14,112 1,783,648 
- 688,883 166,356 225,076 ° ° 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,038 25,513 241,419 29,970 380,397 12,891 1,813,778 
551,618 166,379 231,595 735 ° 71,083 162.773 41,150 62,476 73,655 37,612 260,424 29,417 30,015 16,800 1,877,841 


52,623 12,687 17,576 i 5,891 17,503 3.741 6,138 7,799 3,785 18,820 cove 2,535 1,456 164,390 
50,448 12,558 18,687 ’ 6,730 16,806 4,031 5,267 7,208 3,946 21,113 1,414 3,790 456 168,467 


51,306 12,179 17,587 7 8, 7,014 16,218 3,7 5.399 6,210 3,929 24,196 4,967 2,070 456 16,374 

49.475 11,469 16.510 497 4 6.241 15,748 3, a8 5.202 % 4,239 16,392 4,572 1,307 232 157,173 

54,174 12,438 17,376 b . 6,883 14,562 3,164 6,319 187 4.009 19,535 3.405 2. 680 167,740 

52,976 11,554 15,186 7 ; 6.276 14,398 3.799 6,118 15 4,136 17,407 056 273 45 161 369 

47,961 11,996 17, 97 9,1 6814 14,022 4,511 5,660 ,78 4,142 15,984 79 .37! 4! 156,551 

47,367 11, - . % : 6.704 14,302 3,100 4,767 7,286 3,972 9, ae 2, 4 157,830 

48,479 12,37 51 BALE ‘ 6,377 12,165 2887 5,195 32 ,202 «27,935 x f a 170,426 

48,404 12 196 Rs ; 9.372 1,896 11,686 2.440 4,724 B 64,12 9,7: 4,15 933 ; 155,665 

53,530 12.706 3,567 21% 6,071 13,671 2.833 5.962 51 23,65 3,62 2.s a 172,788 

54.815 13,923 20.165 271 9,245 7.212 16.873 4.600 6,002 4.271 26,24: 2; 2,35 4 181,423 

Yov W744 12.914 17.9% 9,313 7,883 17,679 3,319 5,343 63: ; 23,22 ; ,232 165,282 
aaa. 4,062 17.088 5,787 9:3 1,797 17,094 3,667 


Jan 50.854 o2 212 8,084 16,540 3,196 
Feb 47,912 R212 57 Be 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


- World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Rho Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia tralia desia 
_— (a) (b) (b-c) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (4) 


bay 931,833 218,548 657,990 1,008 220,479 82,184 155,024 78,101 62,058 24,924 44,971 23,444 -.+. 62,109 88,103 25,301 2,066,216 
ceet 961,430 223,140 61,456 6,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,438 28,555 48,061 28,829 15,948 77,203 97,931 25,687 2,141,088 
ary 971.191 247,707 69,689 9,819 213,215 89,218 163,430 81,436 65,780 27,721 42,566 24,152 16,037 86,883 101,008 28,370 2,228,017 
Lenny 868,242 218,810 60,477 16,982 234,896 122,248 184,806 90,987 14,356 28,686 48,768 25,109 15,040 112,292 117,066 29,736 2,243,501 


Dec. 92,578 21,135 5,252 .... 20,079 10,832 17,061 ; 6.420 2,886 4,492 2,258 1,147 11,654 9.972 2,682 220,048 
a 1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 x 77,761 31,202 49,724 26,244 15,175 122,965 113,221 31,248 2,533,879 
56 


Jan. 90,313 21,696 A éien 75 16,827 6,315 ° 4,345 2,219 1,146 15,928 9,753 2,682 222,280 
Feb. 86,329 20,356 963 15,598 5,799 j 8,961 2,088 1,144 10.337 8,982 2.688 208,693 
Mar. 91,690 22,010 . B 4A " 16,839 R 6,355 . 4,331 1.236 11,702 9, 572 2,688 224,327 
Apr. 88,664 21,339 i : 16,689 : 6,613 ; 4,002 : 1,222 13.06 9,248 2 688 218,302 
May 81,238 21,790 “ . 17,212 ‘ 7,190 y 4,168 13,401 y 2,688 214,194 
June 78,321 20,780 3 16,898 .857 6,270 4,427 12,466 2,632 208,635 
July 83.080 21,691 ; ; 67 17,964 ; 6.433 4,688 13,089 3 2,800 216,200 
Aug. 89,549 21,354 lf 427 . * 17,633 i 6.995 4,826 12,385 " 2,464 221,801 
Sept. 90,235 20,691 ' : 6,817 4,487 12,674 B 2,744 220,868 
Oct. 93.493 21,412 5,25 lt ) ‘ 7,334 4,743 13.497 » 2.800 224,159 
Nov 91,808 20,470 5, ae 16, 851 Y 7,087 4,538 12,717 ‘ 2,716 és 
in 92,234 22,012 5 880 21. ‘816 . 17,835 ‘ 7,249 4,654 11,819 20 2,856 
4 

Jan 93,452 20.340 5.3 1,560 17,700 6, 6,944... 4424... ae .. 2,856 
Feb. 87,974 19,808 2.346 ed 6,256 oe 3, 

(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (ce) Beginning 1954 both 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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electrolytic and electrothemic. (d) The above totals omits produc- 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 
At start of: 1955 1956 1957 
Jan. .... 61,480 76,197 59,614 
Pen. ..-. Sas 79,377 59,203 
Mar. 70,185 71,634 62,120 
Apr. .... GBs 73,776 
May .... 60,767 76,481 
June .... 58,546 71,713 
July .... 64,256 76,188 
Aug. .... 99,628 68,197 
Sept. 107, 261 72,069 
Oct. .... 98,681 62,327 
Nov. .... 15,533 58,893 
Dec. .... 7Ti,448 55,838 


uu. &. Refined —— Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In long tons) 

At start of: 1955 1956 1957 
pS ee ey 40,987 39,420 
. 32,274 34,326 41,433 
39,461 29,693 36,900 
. 37,587 33,974 er 

.. 45,226 29,479 

.. 38,760 30,537 

.. 30,816 37,088 

.. 32,270 35,432 

. 48,036 35,793 

42,912 39,391 

42,061 32,662 

. 38,410 32,025 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc. Conc. 
At start 
of: 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Jan. 49,962 44,816 54,447 53,274 
Feb. 45,239 40,501 49,537 63,366 
Mar. 44,288 38,927 48,667 59,957 
Apr. 49,194 40,502 
May 49,129 36,524 
June 47,266 40,136 
July 47,644 40,763 
49,169 47,972 
57,125 
55,354 
54,376 
55,223 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1955 1956 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and cop- 
per alloys ...411,520 403,097 38,853 
U. of S. Africa 1,464 1,641 sine 
N. Rhodesia. .216,235 233,161 20,059 
Canada 65,831 60,502 6,484 
Belgium 6,898 4,925 510 
Germany, 7,881 1,807 9 
Norway 2,823 491 an 
United States 29,491 9,768 2,105 
i : 76,704 9,380 
; 2,642 50 
Belg. Congo.. 5,075 7,700 250 
Other 
countries ... 
Of which: 
Electrolytic ..255,344 259,129 26,480 
Other refined 31,079 34,481 3,600 
Blister or 
rough 
Wrought and 
alloys 2,763 61 
Total .411 520 403,097 38,853 
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9,650 3,756 6 


121,854 106,724 8,712 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Unalloyed 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 


1955 Total ... - 377,576 


24,461 
24,163 
24,366 
21,029 
22,295 
21,810 
19,316 
14,434 
19,584 
21,275 
21,142 
17,437 
251,312 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1957 
January 
February 


388,167 


U. K. Zinc Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1956 1957 1957 

(Gross Weight) 

Zinc ore and 
concentrates .. 

Zine conc.* 

Australia 
Canada 
Italy 

Zinc and 

zine alloys ... 8,175 10,017 
N. Rhodesia ... ae 150 
Australia 220 a 
Canada 3,161 4,791 
Belgium 1,269 2,712 
Germany (W.) . 1 151 
Netherlands ... 300 85 
Norway 300 ae 
United States .. 300 300 
Other countries 2,624 1,828 

Of which: 

Zinc or spelter, 
unwrought in 
ingots, blocks, 
bars, slabs and 
cakes 

Other 


3,167 


10,017 10,948 

15 Sat ag 
8,175 10,017 10,948 
t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tics. The estimated zinc content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially 


reported for any comparable period. 
t Not available. 


Alloyed* 
192,337 
251,989 
281,953 


21,574 
19,849 
*Includes copper sulpnate ahilien October, 


Total 
447,260 
580,13& 
659,529 


59,028 
57,376 
57,269 
48,518 
52,140 
55,584 
51,086 
28,860 
54,787 
58,099 
59,386 
47,364 
639,479 


Virgin Scrap 
322,311 124,949 
448,413 31,725 
496,467 163,062 


45,676 
40,934 
43,913 13,356 
36,418 12,100 
41,747 19,895 
43,622 11,962 
39,149 11,919 
30,065 8,795 
45,807 8,980 
47,814 10,285 
47,144 12,242 
38,505 8,859 
500,794 138,685 


13,352 
16,442 


61,588 
56,040 


51,118 
43,326 


10,470 
12,714 
1954. 


Zine theperte and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M.S.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
U.S. a.) 27,580 46,452 27,493 
Denmark ... . 229 596 418 
France ........ 2% 07 532 
Germany, Ww. .. 4072 
Italy 631 
Netherlands 1,275 
Sweden 2,698 
Switzerland’ 1,159 
DU. &. (it) 
India* (1.t.) 


metric tons 


1,690 
EXPORTS 
U. S. 

Canada (s.t.) 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 


21,411 


4,529 
Switzerland? ... 484 jae 
o.oo ey... 4 318 353 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) ‘ 
Australia* Ci.) 


2,900 1,971 
+ Includes scrap 
t Includes manufactures. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
(British Burean of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore 

Stock at 

Produc-_ end of 

Imports tion® peried* 

- 27,084 ‘ 2,181 


August is 
September 
October . 
November 
December .. 
1956 Total 


January 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. 
refined on toll. 


duction from imported scrap and residues 
but include official wareheuse stoeks. 


Tin Metal 





Imports 





Con- Stoek at 
sump- Exports& end ef 

tion Re-exports peried 
22,390 8,924 2,999 


14 2,498 1,881 704 
129 1,769 2,082 793 
2,452 1,825 287 
1,924 1,692 475 
2,455 2,301 1,018 
2,060 1,803 457 
2,082 A 405 
1,931 O77 533 
2,575 ; 1,153 
2,272 220 953 
2,293 ; 511 
2,118 ; 686 
26,434 22, 8,371 3, 175 


Prodae- 
tien® 
27,241 


2,519 mo 863 2,878 


Production of Tin Metal includes pre 
Stocks exclude strategie stoek 
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Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada’s Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 
1954 1955 1956 

Jan. 15,001 22,600 26,653 25, Jan. 
Feb. ..13,954 21,455 26,229 Feb. 
Mar. ..21,075 25,083 26,750 Mar. 
Apr 20,412 24,077 26,617 Apr. 
May ..23,012 23,840 27,626 May 
June .23,344 21,890 27,122 June 
July 21,582 21,185 27,2506 July 
Aug 22,000 Aug. 
Sept 22,684 é ch Sept. 
Oct 21,661 25,546 29,696 Oct. 
Nov 22,981 Nov. 
Dec. 24,935 27,172 28,716 Dec. 


(In Pigs) 

(In Tons) 
1954 
6,170 
7,560 
11,092 
9,606 
11,483 
12,018 
13,152 
8,646 
10,045 
8,005 
10,817 
7,815 


1953 
11,212 
8,710 
14,943 
14,765 
7,039 
13,434 
1,357 
8.869 
3,903 
7,532 
6,581 
4,354 


1955 
5,500 
11,882 
10,318 
11,967 
6,416 
9,897 
8,341 
4,884 
5,538 
8,053 
4,622 
5,286 


1956 
4,888 
3,856 
4,007 
7,636 
7,214 
6,632 
9,696 
4,718 
9,908 
9,072 
9,227 
2,734 





Year 252.643 288.987 3: Year 102,879 116,406 92,407 79,633 


Canadas Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada’s Copper Exports 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 
(In Tons) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Jan 9,081 11,078 15,981 20,582 
Feb 8,385 12,897 11,041 
Mar 11,671 12,423 12,27€ 
Apr. 11,218 10,321 14,476 
May 18,407 10,911 12,851 
June .14,877 13,387 10,985 
July 15,467 12,674 13,599 
Aug 14,158 13,219 14,710 
Sept. .14,069 13,479 17,268 
Oct. 11,528 14,208 13,896 
Nov. 13,372 14,545 19,130 
Dec 13,897 14,057 18,630 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 


1954 
17,155 
15,199 
16,550 
16,249 
16,530 
17,017 
17,917 
18,755 
18,023 
18,871 
19,662 
21,922 


1953 
18,370 
18,677 
20,693 
20,003 
20,090 
20,589 
21,595 
21,702 
21,157 
21,888 
21,051 
21,899 


1955 
22,028 
19,865 
22,215 
21,301 
21,599 
20,565 20,780 
21,769 21,691 
22,029 21,354 
20,898 20,691 
22,206 21,412 
21,398 20,470 
21,135 22,012 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 


Year 156,130 153,199 174,843 





r 247,707 213,810 257,008 255,601 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead)* 
(In Tons) 
1954 
17,716 
16,863 
17,104 
19,452 
19,953 
18,988 17,800 
19,164 16,650 
18,287 16,676 
17,066 15,972 


Canadas Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

1953 
Jan. 19,502 
Feb. 16,888 
Mar. 14,183 
Apr. 18,640 
May 16,120 
June 15,302 
July 11,969 
Aug. 13,864 
Sept 14,335 


1955 
18,959 
15,018 
19,113 
17,889 
16,808 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,573 
15,446 
18,145 
15,841 
16,104 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 17,478 16,625 22,181 
Feb. 13.580 11,328 25,556 
Mar. 18,307 18,199 20,178 
Apr. 17,068 17,926 21,018 
May 15,595 13,926 14,820 
15,760 June 14,919 15,654 19,581 
Oct. 16,327 16,569 13,658 16,725 July 10,068 27,582 13,522 
Nov. 19,433 18,365 15,182 14,865 Ang. 8,591 14,934 16,581 
Dec. 16.056 Sept. 9,423 17,298 11,793 

Oct. 11,862 13,064 19,836 
201,583 188,971 Nov. 10,685 16,224 14,164 
Dec. 10,809 23,277 14,607 


15,296 
15.499 
13,070 
19,732 
20,792 
21,411 
16,125 


*New base bullion from Oanadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Year 158,388 206,037 213,837 183,728 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 

1954 1955 

Jan. 547,951 429,704 
Feb. 567,225 457,261 
Mar. 849,502 411,597 
Apr. 572,059 493,578 
May 660,724 445,054 
June 682,906 592,238 
July 1,210,045 285,350 
Aug. 953,379 644,932 
Sept, 605,188 636,992 
Oct. 612.874 684,301 
Nov. 606,274 387,147 
Dec. 804,213 405,719 


1956 
435,047 
196,803 
328,857 
348,838 
447,710 
495,742 
686,209 

1,080,301 
481,042 
731,099 
669,285 

1,023,481 





Year 8,672,340 5,873,873 6,924,414 


Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Ounces) 


1954 1955 
Jan. 2,603,593 2,182,386 
Feb. 2,068,740 1,960,506 
Mar. 2,352,392 2,413,591 
Apr. 2,745,615 2,304,287 
May 2,564,919 2,235,620 
June 2,769,694 2,461,675 
July 2,717,859 2,385,654 
Aug. 2,840,385 2,480,607 
Sept. 2,804,384 2,386,385 
Oct. 2,461,823 2,371,890 
Nov. 2,823,719 2,088,991 
Dec. 2,364,826 2,388,627 


1956 
2,280,675 
2,094,467 
2,296,648 
1,759,384 
2,463,374 
2,494,748 
2,267,271 
2,315,312 
2,517,451 
2,379,162 
2,429,547 
2,357,202 





Year 31,117,949 27,696,319 27,655,141 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 

1954 1955 
Jan. ..12,765 14,387 
Feb. ..11,874 13,375 
Mar. ..13,619 15,544 
Apr. ..13,015 15,011 
May ..13,458 15,352 
June .13,269 14,835 
July ..12,901 14,530 
Aug. ..13,428 14,825 
Sept. .13,521 13,734 
Oct. ..14,323 14,411 
Nov. ..14.159 14,290 
Dec. ..14,947 14,881 


1956 1957 
14,985 16,554 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 
14,852 
14,530 
15,762 
15,062 
14,824 





Year 161,279 175,173 178,767 Ree 
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Canadian Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 2,439 4,666 
United States.. 1,638 3,139 
Belgium 55 
Germany ate ts cae 
Norway 636 1,404 
U. Kingdom ... 110 123 
Netherlands 

Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 19,130 18,630 
United States.. 8,085 9,392 
Brazil Ws 3 220 
Denmark 
France 
Switzerland 
U. Kingdom 
Australia ee 
India 1,762 
Other countries ea 2 
Votal Exports: 
Crude & refinea 21,569 23,296 
Old and scrap 1,734 1,150 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 1,189 516 


1,508 1,008 


7,772 8,008 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore (zinc 
content) .....18,137 17,491 13,883 
United States. .13,517 17,491 9,307 
Belgium 1,337 eeck 
France - ee 546 
Norway 3,283 Laet 
U. Kingdom : “= <» eae 
Slab zinc 21,411 16,125 19,304 
United States. .14,752 14,025 10,286 
Brazil 3 
U. Kingdom 6,637 
Taiwan . 18 
Other countries 1 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs. . .39,548 33,616 33,187 
Zine scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 662 387 1,260 
United States.. 123 110 51 
Belgium 102 116 ae 
Germany 53 86 31 
Netherlands ... 384 75 1,025 
ag 153 


2,100 9,018 


Canadian Lead Exvorts 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
Ore (lead 


content) 2,841 4,568 3,194 
United States.. 1,438 4,568 1,798 
Belgium 1,403 caer 620 
Germany (W.). Rete Siti 776 

Refined lead . 9,278 2,733 8,946 
United States.. 1,582 1,316 847 
Brazil ee 220 111 
Venezuela ee 
U. Kingdom ... 5, 65 
Japan 1,132 
Taiwan vant : 
Other countries nas 41 

Total Exports: 

Ore and refined 12,119 


5,320 
2,627 


7,301 12,140 
Pipe and tubing 1 2 pais 
Lead scrap... .. oe 4 46 
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Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M.S.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1956 1956 1957 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 18,803 34,794 32,494 
(ore, etc., S.t.). 7,526 9,962 12,462 
(ref., s.t.) ....14,344 15,419 13,496 
Denmark 292 438 551 
France (crude).. 813 1 813 
(refined) 9,745 15,878 13,614 
Italy 10,728 wae Ber 
Germany, W. . 20,371 
Netherlands - ana oles 
Norway , 109 334 
Sweden 2,422 4,692 
Switzerland 3,845 3,030 
U. B. GX.) . 32,804 38,853 
India (blister- 
rez., 14.) 5,215 
EXPORTS 
U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 941 736 
(ref., st.) .... 7,886 30620 : 
Canada 
(ref., s.t.) 19.130 18,636 
Finland? 110 51 
Germany, W. 4,163 ie 
Norway ...... 921 1,858 
Sweden 1,505 737 
U. me. 5.) 3,667 4,442 
Turkey‘ 2,000 
No. Rhogesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.)* 


5,408 


33,778 34,381 28,990 
* Includes copper alloys 
Includes old. 
Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99°) and 
copper ingots 97° 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan. 
1955 1956 1957 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper, 
unwrought, 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars. etc. 15,392 
Plates, sheets, 
roas, etc. 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire). 


32,616 5,408 


19,148 2,664 


31,454 57,297 7,058 


10,520 849 
Other copper 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings). 1,343 1,494 190 
72,316 121,075 16,169 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 
(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 

January é 14,421 15,121 14,259 
February 13,915 13,940 
March a 13,564 16,219 
April ne 16,083 14,448 
May 14,761 14,729 
June ; 16,296 16,403 
July ‘ 13,929 11,079 
August 14,861 18,470 
September 14,638 13,849 
October 13,589 12,800 
November 13,073 14,084 
December 14,749 15,694 

Year . 173,879 176,837 


French Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.8.) 
(In metric tons) 
Nov. 


Ore (gross weight) 
Algeria a 

Crude copper for 
refining (blister, 
Belgian Congo 813 813 
black & cement) 3 813 

Refined . ¢ f 13,614 
United States 768 3,469 
Canada iy 379 
Chile 15 
Belgium ,032 5,013 
Germany (West) 1,021 
Norway 31 203 
S\reden , 57 102 
United Kingdom } 356 
Belgian Congo 717 3,503 1,611 
Union of S. Africa 
Rhodesia- 

Nyassaland 


Other countries 


French Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) 
(In metric tons) 
Nov. Jan. 
1956 95 1957 
24,425 30,087 


Canada 1,000 


Ore (gross weight) 


Peru . 2,020 
Belgium 278 
Finland ; 750 
Germany (West) 21 ahre 
Greece 051 530 1,362 
Italy Gas ,028 545 5,964 
Spain ie RRO 3,130 3,176 
Yugoslavia .. 2,000 mats 
Algeria .. ; 3,938 1,540 6,932 
Morocco . 7,642 4,176 10,869 
Tunisia ‘ , 784 
Australia ...... 3,808 sic 

Slabs, bars, blocks, etc. 245 1,071 632 
Mexico ... 25 24 
Belgium ... : 60 
ER reer 60 
Russia aerate 
United Kingdom 
Algeria 
China 


French Metal Exports 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Metric Tons) 
Nov. Dec. Jan. 


1956 1956 1957 
Lead 


Ore (gross weight) . 23 16 69 
PRG BD a Se cec sees ¢ 142 81 

Switzerland 130 80 

Egypt : 

Other countries g 12 
Antimonial lead 56 
Zine 

Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. 
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Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Alu- 
minum 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1956 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October .. 
November . 
December 


Total 801,136 


Copper 
1,197,443 
1,009,910 

990,496 
834,557 


65,816 
87.206 
89,600 
91,192 
90,345 
88,287 
1,011,748 


89,767 
91,706 
96,085 
90,679 
89,188 
78,921 
69,926 
77,619 
72,109 
81,049 
72,866 
65,198 
966,473 


Mag- 
nesium 
30,825 
34,857 
34,517 


25,572 


Lead 
Die 
25,936 
20,941 
20,444 
18,396 


Zinc 
487.996 
408,353 
521,253 


474,741 


1,920 
2.176 
2°478 
2'302 
2.325 
2.255 

27892 


47,928 
62,677 
62,030 
71,689 
75,099 
70,950 
781,254 


1,684 
1,904 
1,924 
1,789 
1,896 
1,817 
21,045 


2,959 
2,977 
3,046 
3,140 


68,050 
66,584 
65,760 
58,274 
3.021 52.25 
2,949 47,775 
28 1(—) 9997 
3,059 52,321 
3,079 46,340 
3,442 65,450 
2,892 64,972 
2,794 58,111 
36,168 88,069 


1,598 
1,636 
1,644 
1,910 
1,919 
1,883 
1.551 
2,112 
1,004 
2,206 
1,788 
1,483 
20,734 


Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) 


(Bureau of Census) 


Total 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total .. 
1955 
June 


September 
October 
Novenrber 
December 
Total 
1956 
January 


88,287 
1,011,748 


60,926 
77,619 


September 72.109 


Sand 
1,075,437 
910,862 
888,369 
751,804 


80,869 
59,138 
77,721 
80,481 
82,958 
80,934 
78,327 
907,852 


October 

November 

December 
Total 


81,049 
72.866 
65,198 
966,113 


Nickel Averages 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 


(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.00 64.50 64.50 
60.98 64.50 64.50 
64.50 64.50 72.48 
60.46 64.50 65.165 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 
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866,404 


1957 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Apr. 
May 


Mar. 


June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 


Permanent 
Mold 
69,883 
63,865 
61,316 
48,849 


All 
Other 
39,607 
26,924 
30,734 
27,394 


Die 
12,516 
8,259 
10,077 
6.480 


5,840 
3,998 
5,322 
5,692 
4,513 
5,807 
6,368 
63,041 


739 
691 
844 
692 
727 
743 
713 
8,541 


799 
727 
782 


799 


(oe 


751 
755 
506 
904 
929 
1,120 
1,057 
971 
10,023 


3,028 
1,989 
2,413 
2,824 
2,994 
2,861 
2,879 
31,408 


6,135 
5,888 
6,299 
5.835 
5,398 
5,052 
3,193 
3,805 
3,930 
4,104 
4,114 
3,769 
57,522 


2,717 
2,847 
3,110 
2.789 
2,854 
2,854 
2,200 
2,431 
2.363 
2,767 
2,673 
2,529 
32,134 


Platinum Averages 


N. Y¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 


(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1954 1955 1956 
91.40 81.00 106.30 
91.00 78.16 104.34 
87.88 78.00 104.23 
85.50 77.94 103.92 
85.50 77.50 105.23 
85.50 78.33 106.50 
85.50 81.78 106.50 
&5.00 84.59 105.76 
85.50 91.96 105.50 
83.62 9460 104.85 
81.07 103.11 104.50 
80.64 106.58 104.50 
85.72 86.12 105.18 


1957 
101.92 
98.59 
93.50 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver 


Monthly Average Prices 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
85.125 87.268 105.036 101.511 
85.16 90.836 100.803 101.132 
92.457 91.161 100.786 99.643 
96.298 9148 99.268 
93.51 91.41 96.994 
94.24 93.68 94.589 
96.55 97.08 96.143 
93.381 96.521 99.049 
93.536 96.607 103.809 
93.225 96.20 106.023 
91.176 97.987 110.921. 
88.571 108.02 104.268 
. 91.935 94.85 101.474 


Prompt Tin Prices 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
84.84 87.628 104.768 101.347 
85.04 90.75 100.586 100.257 
91.24 91.065 100.524 99.476 
96.238 91.41 99.145 
93.51 91.38 96.853 
94.24 93.64 94.488 
96.55 96.825 96.131 
93.381 96.456 98.924 
93.536 96.256 103.559 
93.00 96.075 105.716 
91.099 97.882 110.329 
88.571 107.75 104.00 
91.77 94.73 101.252 


Quicksilver Averages 


v 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 


76-lb. Flask 
1956 1957 
277.88 256.00 
270.29 256.00 
261.40 256.00 
267.22 
267.675 
260.69 

256.06 

256.00 

256.00 

255.92 

255.13 


irgin, Dollars per 
1954 1955 
189.60 324.68 
190.00 324.68 
201.63 322.61 
221.36 318.14 
251.20 306.62 
273.46 286.98 
287.40 268.22 
290.71 255.18 
314.08 263.70 
329.50 279.02 
321.17 282.50 
319.96 282.27 256.00 
265.84 292.90 261.71 Kates 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 
Stocks ——So 


id or Used—— Stocks Virgin 99% Delivered 
beginning Value end of a 
of month Production month Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents per pound) 
150,800 153,014 ao eae eee ee 1954 1955 1956 
145,729 140,225  67,775,2 ; ; 
151,624 134,089 64,858,158 34,925 an. 21.50 22.90 24.40 
92,406 90,614 44,519,556 sa717 . 21.50 23.20 24.40 
132,316 121,854 60,104,570 : 
149,125 134,014 67,126,363 62,290 - 21.50 23.20 24.60 
145,081 119,787 60,252,640 wees * 21.50 23.20 25.90 
148,391 133,186 67,039,743 102,789 ; 
1,679,247 1,591,478 21.50 23.20 25.90 
21.50 23.20 25.90 


21.50 23.20 25.90 


- 24.26 26.70 

Aluminum Wrought Products a ee ee 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS : a : ; is 

(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) : 24.40 27.10 


olled Extruded : ‘ 9 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, ; ' 24.40 27.10 
Sheet, Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms Flake, 24.40 27.10 
Total & Strip Bar & Wire & Tubing & Paste " pitts wodic hg 


1954 rer 2,088,489 1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 7 23.655 26.008 
oO 
July 113,305 27.070 62,918 2,379 cae aetna 
August 250,036 141,400 29,413 67,904 3,039 . 
September 244,135 134,240 32,973 67,407 2.926 Magnesium Wrought 
October 248,806 138,328 30,554 71,456 2.926 ‘ 
November . _ 245,526 137,109 31,656 67,798 2.658 Products Shipments 
December 242,993 138,592 31,802 64,159 1,837 
WE Gund obaeeael 2,805,500 1,542,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 (Bureau of Census) 
1956 
January ics .. 251,639 142,049 34,008 67,499 2,118 (Thousands of Pounds) 
February 240,999 124,077 33.727 65,261 1,901 : 
232,767 128,432 30,972 63,482 1,947 — SS 
260,610 143,859 37,971 69,639 . 972 1,776 2,188 
26 78 147,613 39,900 68,106 y oe 1.136 1.648 1.901 
132,510 33,438 65,600 ; gf saint oe 
139,571 35,346 64,249 ... 1,136 1,947 1,946 
141,400 32,413 66,315 3,0: -g92s«a.756 «2.279 
September ..» 217,425 117,074 32,154 59,462 : “nie 
October 252; 136,546 25,385 73,363 . 1,129 1,836 2,462 
November . 218, 114,618 31,501 64,197 : 1.312 1,686 2,302 
December et 99,851 31,787 55,225 : oe ness 
Total ..... 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 j . 1,032 1,437 2,002 


1957 1,111 1,742 2,523 
January er .. 209,635 125,864 36,305 64,821 " 
1,183 2,159 1,988 


Aluminum Castings Shipments ; : 1,002 1,667 ~—-861 


(B fC ) 1,243 1,954 2,141 

ureau of Census = = 

BY TYPE OF CASTING <n eee | ee 

(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All a 94 O75 
Total Sand Mold Die Other Total .13,743 21,186 24,975 
515,131 193,378 160,011 151,465 10,277 
518,979 194,616 146,883 169,732 7,748 


658,022 214,553 200,025 239,330 4,114 Cadmium Averages 
609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 


“. 


f. o. b. 
short tons short tons Short tons plant short tons 


102,496 147,029 104,394 52,418,766 145,131 


71,691 14,23), 25,597 31,243 616 N. ¥Y. Monthly Averages 


68,473 14,920 24,682 27,939 932 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 

55,033 11,716 21,006 21,656 655 i " : 

64,864 14,916 99967 27'004 B76 1954 1955 1956 1957 
September 67,170 14,870 23,075 28,532 693 Jan. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


October 72,197 14,485 25,135 31,741 836 
75,065 14'327 26,267 33,852 619 Feb. 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


75,275 15,291 25,031 34,347 606 Mar. 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
9 5 929 
pre Total 833,058 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 Apr. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
January 15,861 24,528 33,253 510 May 170.00 170.00 170.00 
15,560 23,963 32,949 624 i e 
epi reyes aoe — July 170.00 170.00 170.00 
15, 19, 29,814. : ee 
13,448 19,067 — «a = he 
12.398 16,388 23,491 ITS Sept. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
‘ 13,100 18,067 29,553 687 z 7 e 
September ‘ 12,354 17,855 31,640 654 Oct. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
October ; 14,389 21,120 37,782 918 , 170.00 170.00 170.00 
November 14,333 20,673 33,929 806 . 170.00 170.00 
December 13,391 20,557 32,923 454 ‘ ‘ : 
1956 Total 171,763 245,421 376,108 7,736 y. 172.50 170.00 
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Steel Ingot Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


timated Preductien — 
BESSEMER 
Per cent 


Es 
OPEN HEARTH 
Per cent 
Nettons of 
capacity 
82,846,439 87.2 
97.9 
90,327,404 73.6 


9,390,000 100.5 
105,342,886 95.6 


9,676,151 101.4 
9,043,064 101.3 
9,795,263 102.7 
eeeeeeee 9,437,945 162.2 
seeeterceese 9,370,167 98.2 
8,665,044 93.9 
1,330,151 13.9 
7,213,274 75.6 
9,342,796 101.2 
9,841,002 103.2 
9,430,248 102,2 

‘ 9,695,919 101.6 

.- 102,840,585 91.6 


9,829,691 99.0 
8,898,671 99.2 
9,443,000 95.1 


Perted 
1952 Total 


Net tons 


3,523,677 
3,855,705 
2,648,104 


292,000 
3,319,088 


323,235 
296,543 


189,564 
286,978 
330,101 
295,827 
308,465 
3,227,997 


January ‘ 
February . 
March 


294,839 
277,682 
275,000 


capacity 


Caleulated 
weekly 
predac- 
Percent tien, all 

Net tons of companies 
’ capacity (net tens) 
82.6 93,168,039 85.8 1,782,097 
71.1 111,609,719 94.9 2,140,578 
62.0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 


85.8 10,468,000 98.1 2,368,000 
717.2 117,000,566 2,243,969 


10,828,231 2,444,296 
10,118,995 2,444,202 
10,924,788 2,466,092 
2,455,097 
2,368.03 
2,266,060 


All Companies 
ELECTRIC 
Per cent 

of Net tons of 
capacity 
65.5 6,797,923 
83.2 7,280,191 
68.2 6,436,064 


7 786,000 
8,338,592 


828,845 
179,388 
819,465 
179,452 
822,219 
178,546 
292,012 
719,759 
792,885 
877,410 
829,925 
833.161 
9,147,567 


884,232 
810,853 
873,000 


TOTAL 


NH RAL KaenFeeo Sa 
os + Wh od ad OE mE dh 
NO SGawston #oO 


qyu2Ie, 9Q49993 


ou 


“ 


67.4 


77.1 
80.4 
719 


11,008,762 
9,987,206 
10,591,000 


AND 
Gu 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


—_ net tons 
Ferro- 
Pig manganese 
Iron & Spiege! 


702,661 


% 
Total Capacity 


. 58,507,169 59,209,730 90.1 


- 60,135,941 712,899 60,848,840 90.2 


- 63,613,779 592,564 54,206,348 76.8 


- 64,810,272 673,896 65,484,168 
71,232,761 


62,158,691 


91.6 
98.3 
84.2 
95.5 


r. 70,487,380 745,381 


- 61,528,666 629,926 


.. 74,987,721 855,038 75,842,759 
. 4,937,436 
- 5,204,446 
--- 5,626,720 
- 68,119,882 


46,244 
52,454 
59,793 
568,735 


4,983,680 
6,256,900 
6,586,518 
58,688,117 


5,784,653 
5,442,767 
6,463,951 
6,384.639 


6,804,935 


-. 5,729,404 
~+- 6,804,685 
- 6,406,902 

- 6,329,927 


- 6,768,236 
«+» 6,495,050 
++» 6,329,393 

-. 6,529,580 
-» 6,653.678 
- 6,905,280 


: 2. 6,887,667 
*177/114.073 


55,249 
48,182 
57,049 
64,712 
51,699 
48,735 
61,166 
71,902 
49,788 
59,993 
62,341 
65,849 
868,758 


63,619 
63.618 


77,800,831 


7,049,564 
6,602.817 
65.566 7,149,448 
63,760 6,924,663 
47,840 6,920,942 
46,981 6,434,589 
17,491 1,107,009 
41,548 5,142,217 
59,5684 6,932,648 
69,909 7,315,559 
58.614 7,036,091 
65,841 7,334,584 
664,341 75,965,475 


. 6,985,945 


6,985,945 63.619 7,049,564 


Steel Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 


Total For Sale 

.. 1,461,667 929,192 
...2,101,604 1,507,413 
.- 1,925,116 1,476,352 
. -1,829,277 1,290,016 


64,812 
69,843 
880,158 


For Own 


Use 
374,217 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


22,847 
23,704 
303,938 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 


1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July ... 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 


1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. - 
Dec. 
Total 
1957 
Jan. 


87,659 
-++ 93,5647 
. .1,184,096 


98,238 
106,430 
127,460 
120,053 
122,465 
133,887 

97,875 
126,406 
140,843 
145,674 
152,381 
--- 158,982 

. -1,530,694 


75,044 
80,729 
98,926 
92.237 
92,713 


23,194 
25,701 
28,534 
27,816 
29,752 
31,430 
26,705 
30,116 
33,221 
35,265 


122,201 
1,166,706 


36,781 
363,988 


158,618 
165,398 
170,045 
163,708 
178,227 
164,661 
117,984 
159,831 
155,046 
175,630 
164,114 
.. 158,725 
. .1,931,987 


123,343 
128,598 
130,839 
125,015 
142,025 
129,147 
96,350 
127,001 
121,705 
135,798 
126,900 
125,569 
1,512,290 


35,275 
36,800 
39,206 
38,693 
36,202 
35,514 
21,634 
32,830 
33,341 
39,832 
37,214 
33,156 
416,697 
169,240 


133,826 35,414 





GALVANIZED SHEET SHIPMENTS 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
1955 
211,101 
199,408 
238,649 
239,001 
235,962 
246,940 
205,211 
241,863 
269,020 
260,010 
255,692 
261,640 


1954 
169.086 
167,433 
180,198 
203,312 
201,671 
200.456 
214,349 


1956 
269,464 
272,997 
291,193 


1957 
Jan 

Feb 

Mar 
Apr 

May 
June 
July 
Aug 207,113 
Sept 209.765 
Oct 209.498 
Nov 195,190 
Dec 205,561 


tw 4 te ™ tr 


Total — 2,362,632 2,864,497 2,957,991 
* Combined with August figures 


34 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNE PLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 

—Hot Dipped— —Electrolytic— 

1956 1957 1956 1957 
Jan 81,634 88,174 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July ... 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


402,627 492,502 
404,193 407,008 
598,129 avs 
554,575 


77,877 
133,257 
138,556 

70,282 
84,371 


63,040 


81,005 
72,400 
92,394 
‘70.510 
68,385 


408,903 
396,588 
415,451 
325,408 
288,896 
Total $50,070 4,615,068 

* Combined wiih August figures 


é 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


by 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 
Beginning 
oan. 7... 
Jan. 14... 
Jan. 21 .. 
Jan. 28... 
Feb. 4... 
Feb. 11... 
vee. 38... 
Feb. 25... 
mee. 4... 
mar. ii... 
Mar. 18... 
Mar. 25... 
ae. 4.... a 
Apr. 8...68.0 
Apr. 15... 68.0 
Apr. 22... 68.6 
Apr. 29... 68.7 
May 6... 69.4 
May 13... 70.9 
May 20... 71.8 
May 27... 71.2 
June 3... 70.2 
June 10... 73.2 
June 17... 72.3 
June 24... 72.1 
July b... GBS 
July 8... 60.0 
July 15... 64.3 
July . 22... 65.3 
July 29... 64.2 
Aug. 5 .. 64.0 
Aug. 12... 64.0 
Aug. 19... 61.8 
Aug. 26... 63.5 
Sept. .. 64.0 
Sept. .. 63.0 
Sept. .. 66.3 
Sept. .. 68.7 
Sept. .. 10.4 
~~ wae 
« Tae 
. 73.6 
.. 74.5 
.. 16.4 
. Ta 
. 19.3 
..- 80.3 
.. 81.4 
.- 82.5 
ae S25 
oe Nae 
~- Cte 


1954 
75.4 
74.3 
74.1 
75.6 
74.4 
74.4 
74.6 
73.6 
70.7 
69.3 
67.6 
68.1 


1955 
81.2 
83.2 
83.2 
85.0 
85.4 
86.8 
89.1 
90.8 
91.9 
92.9 
94.2 
93.7 
94.4 
95.3 
94.6 
94.6 
95.6 
96.6 
97.2 
96.9 
96.4 
95.8 
94.7 
96.0 
95.0 
71.1 
85.9 
91.2 
91.0 
90.7 
86.9 
89.4 
90.2 
90.6 
93.4 
93.8 
95.7 
96.1 
97.0 
96.7 
96.5 
98.9 
100.0 
99.4 
99.6 
99.2 
100.1 
97.6 
100.1 
100.3 
96.9 
95.7 


1956 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.9 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 
97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 
96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
93.4 
93.0 
84.9 
12.3 
12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 
57.5 
87.5 
95.8 
97.0 
98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 
101.4 
101.2 
101.3 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 
94.3 
97.3 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
94.2 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
89.7 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP * RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El! Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic ) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 











We'll - out of i it - what we - ial 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


_—_- 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

















copper 


Electrolytic NEC * CCC” 
é - 
99.99 +% Electric’ 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR’ 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 


ALU MENU BeoMancanese s-s010 ons 


CADMIUM -« SILVER + BISMUTH + INDIUM 


Arsenic+ Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 


Pig - Ingot 


AnaconpA = Anaconda Sales Company 


7 [athe 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 


Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


"Ren ll S Par OFF 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 3, Ga 
Buffalo 5, N.Y 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


*Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dalias 25, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kenosha, Wis 

Los Angeles |7, Calif 
Miami 30, Fla 


*Milwaukee 4. Wis 


ANACONDA corre. srass sronzeen,, | ne.” 


*Philadelphia 22, Pa 
Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods as a 
Se Rochester 4, N.Y 
made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company age gO 
San Francisco 4, Calif 
Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2, N.Y 
To ngton, Conn 
Washington 5, D, C 
Waterbury 20, Conn 
zeneral Offices 
Waterbury 20, Conn 





-anada Anaconda American 
Brass Limited Genera! Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 
909 Dominion Square Building 
"Warehouses 











